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| Her Birthday Gift 

s ’. By Emma A. Lente 


Ir Is my Darling’s birthday: But between 
Her land and mine no carriers come and go; 

Across that space all travelers outward fare, 
And none return to ways they used to know. 


And now it is her birthday; and she dwells 
In a far land most marvelous and bright : 
But, if there be some joys she has not known, 
Father, give her this day one new delight ! 


PovcGHKEEpsiE, N., Y. 
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The Home-Coming 

There are few joys greater than that of the for- 
giveness that comes after ‘‘owning up."' And there 
is no torture worse than that which comes from a con- 
scious sin, committed in rebellion against God's laws 
and God's love, which is held on to and unconfessed. 
We may live in either of these conditions, as we will, 
—heaven or hell ; and every one lives in one or the 
other state, though he may not yet realize it. The 
more that one has experienced of the joy of living 
in conscious fellowship with God, the keener is the 
agony of conscious and self-willed separation from 
God. A man who, as the rule of his life, was so true 
to God that his heart was said to be perfect, or com- 
plete, before God, because of this very record and 
privilege felt the tortures of deliberate and unconfessed 
sin so keenly that he cried out, 


** When I kept silence, my bores wasted away 
Through my groaning all the day long. 
For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me: 
My moisture was changed as with the drought of 
summer.”’ 


And when he had confessed his sin and had been re- 
stored to his place before God, he. poured. forth, in 
that same thirty-second Psalm, a song of joy ard 


thanksgiving that has never stopped sounding through 
the ages, and that never will stop while sinners leave 
their sin to return to an all-forgiving Father. There- 
fore ‘‘ for this let every one that is ly pray unto 
thee in a time when thou mayest be found.”’ 


Hx 
The Bible Path to Power 


Spiritual power can no more be gained without 
effort than can muscular power. _We cannot create 
spiritual power ; it is God’s gift. But he sends it 
only to those of his children who are daily working 
for it. Prayer, Bible study, and exercise in Christian 
service, are three rigid conditions of the power. And 
real Bible study is one of the most neglected. 
In a personal letter received some time ago from 
Dr. George M. Mackie, ot Beyrout, occurred this 
significant statement: ‘‘I recollect a saying of the 
Bishop of Durham's that when he was a theological 
professor he noticed that some of his most promising 
students fell off in spiritual power and usefulness 
through the.neglect of continuous under-surface study 
of the Bible.'’ Continuous, under-surface study of 
the Bible: is that our regular practise? If we some- 
times wonder why we have not as much power as we 
should like, need we longer be in doubt? 

How to Meet an Emergency 

What-you do to-day is going to have a part in de- 
termining what you-will'do ‘in the next great crisis of 
your life. _ It may be that to-day, commonplace though 
it seems, is the time of real crisis, while the so- 
called crisis, later on, will only evidence the way in 
which you met.the present, unsuspected, critical test. 
As Dean Bosworth, of Oberlin, has said: ‘‘No man 
gets. ready for an emergency in a moment. What he 
is in.an emergency is determined by what he has 
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regularly been doing for a long time.'’ Whether or 
not the high-jumper clears the bar at six feet four, 
when the contest has narrowed down to himself and 
one other man, and the intercollegiate championship 
now depends upon his ability to keep his feet and 
knees an eight of an inch clear of the bar as he goes 
over it for his third and last trial, depends no more than 
upon what he does in that tense last moment of his 
effort upon what he has been doing in the entire 
college year | peseaw this climax. The man who 
has a habit of measuring up to the needs of a crucial 
test has, long before, deliberately begun and built up 
the habit of everyday victory in that same kind of test. 
One day’s training is shirked at fearful risk. 


x 
During the Hot-Wave 


Only those of us who live in the temperate zone 
have the health-building advantage of extremes of hot 
and cold weather. Our physical health and accom- 
plishments, as compared with those who live where 
it is always warm or always cold, prove the gain of 
the very conditions about which we are inclined to 
grumble,” It is unquestionably of benefit to us to be 
plunged suddenly from cold into hot weather, and 
back again, as we are in our swiftly changing seasons, 
Just now many of us are meeting the hot-weather test. 
If we take it as something that is in every way good 
for us, adapting ourselves sensibly and cheerfully 
to the weather conditions, we shall reap the benefit 
that Nature intends, and enter the winter season 
better off in every way for the summer experiences. 
We need to take life quietly, move slowly, avoid un- 
necessary effort, refrain from over-exertion of body 
or mind, and ‘‘keep sweet.’’ All of this we can do 
if we will. But let us remember that hot weather is 
endured better if we are busy than if we are idle. 
Its burden rests heaviest upon those who have no 
other burden to think about than the heat. 


Traveling Light 


SUCCESSFUL elimination is the secret of health 
—spiritually and mentally, as well as physically ; 
to get rid of superfluous tissues, worn-out beliefs, 

faded enthusiasms, is to be fur on the road to the 
larger joys and achievements of life. In an excellent 
book of Stewart Edward White's, ‘‘The Forest,’’ 
there is an entertaining chapter on what he calls 
‘«The Science of Going Light,’’ by which he means 
the fine woods’ wisdom of not overcrowding one's 
pack-basket, the trick of limiting one’s traveling-kit 
to the things actually and constantly needed, the 
knack of getting along with the smallest possible 
allowance of rations, clothing, and shelter, for the 
sake of the greater ease and satisfaction of the jour- 
ney. The science of going light is just as important 
for happiness out of the woods as in it. To know 
what burdens are worth while is as essential wisdom 
in our long life pilgrimage as it is on a month’s trip 
somewhere in the North Country. To have mastered 
the art of leaving things behind is always significant. 

It is not altogether an easy matter. In these days 
responsibilities accumulate as fast as new magazines, 
burdens pile up like clouds in an April sky, duties 
and ambitions and the scale of living all grow like a 
well-tilled garden, It behooves us, therefore, to stop 
and sit-down and take stock once in a while, with 
pencil and paper, as Mr. White recommends his 
prospective woodsman to do,—to unsling our packs 
now and then and empty their contents before us, and 
see to it that we are loaded down with no rubbish ‘on 
our travels, are carrying with us only those habits and 
convictions and responsibilities that are really essential 
to our own well-being and the happiness of our friends, 


Such a stock-taking sometimes leads to strange dis- 
coveries, The most absurd and outlandish articles 
find their way into our personal baggage now and 
then, we hardly know how. 

Let us run our eyes down the hypothetical list 
of our camping-kit a minute, and check stock here 
and there, What are some of the things we find, that 
we have not really needed to carry ? 

Well, on one list the first unnecessary item is this : 
‘* Prejudices, two dozen, assorted sizes.’’ Surely a 
self-respecting citizen cannot afford to tote many such 
along with him on the journey of life,—a few enthu- 
siasms or generosities would stand him constantly in 
so much better stead. Some wise traveler in the 
woods and elsewhere has advised that, if a man would 
take the road of harmony and happiness, he let him- 
self be governed by his admirations rather than by 
his disgusts. Certainly it is rather a dispiriting spec- 
tacle to see people lugging and hugging some expen- 
sive and immoderate antipathy with them through 
life, like a pedestrian in an automobile coat, who 
could make so much better progress unencumbered. 

The assortment of prejudices some folks carry 
about is a formidable array, a great host which no 
man can number, of all nationalities and kindreds 


and tempers. They come in every imaginable shape | 


and size, and are applicable to a great many different 
uses ; they are as variously serviceable as .a large 
jackknife in the hands of a very small boy. 3 

** Worries, little and big, non-collapsible, war- 
ranted to suit any occasion and meet any emergency."' 
Worries are like snowballs rolled down hill ; they 
gather bulk and weight as they go, and in the end 
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turn out rather soggy and discouraging and altogether 
useless. Worry nowadays is as ubiquitous and de- 
structive a pest as the gypsy moth or the elm beetle, 
—and as hard to get rid of, when once a good, liveby 
colony is established. Yet there is absolutely no 
suitable or necessary place for worry in any man's 
schedule of life ; and it affects and contaminates all 
the rest of him, like a rotten apple in a barrel. 

Near the worries and prejudices there is another 
considerable heap of superfluous but common bur- 
dens that quickly wear out the strength and patience 
of the unfortunate and misguided bearer : the foolish 
grudges, the petty animosities, the pitiful irritabili- 
ties, the sorry ill-tempers, which taken in the bulk 
make up such a large share of the world’s weight of 
wo. Why carry any such rubbish as these? 

Some people carry more than they can use of a 
really good thing. For example, you begin your day 
with half a dozen Bible verses in mind. One would 
do, to help you over all the hard places that day may 
bring forth, But you begin with half a dozen ; and 
you do not get the real heart out of any of them, you 
do not use any one to its real value. Suppose you take 
one, hold it all day in the forefront of your thought, 
like a flag im battle ; say it over and over when work 
grows heavy or energy loses edge ; and before night- 
fall you will find that one verse has carried you a long, 
long way, has served its turn and filled its mission 
with the acceptableness and efficiency of many homi- 
lies. A reasonable weight of good things will proba- 
bly be all you need. One sermon, or two, you can 
carry for a whole week long, with gladness and profit ; 
but an excess of hortative baggage produces a natural 
fatigue. Take as much as you find useful, but ro 
more, though your neighbors set a different example. 
If oatmeal and muffins at breakfast serve you for a 
hard morning's work, there is no earthly reason why 
you should undertake steak and buckwheats. Travel 
light. 

Here is another item : ‘‘ Responsibilities, various, 
useful, easy to pack across reasonable portages.'’ But 
some of us are shouldering more than there is any 
need of. Some friendly guide or philosopher asks 
you to take on a new one; you do not like to diso- 
blige, and you think you can probably manage to 
worry along with it somehow ; and in an expansive 
moment you say yes. Under certain circumstances 
you may be very foolish. Responsibilities, within 
reason, are splendid things ; for the building of char- 
acter they are far and away the best kind of moral 
dumb-bell yet devised. And in the present constitu- 
tion of the world they are inevitable ; somebody has 
got to undertake them, or the world cannot go on. 
Only let us try not to be too grasping in the matter ; 
let us leave something for old friend Atlas to do ; he 
has been at the job a long time, and ought to have 
gotten used to it. Never fear ; you will ‘get your fair 
share. Responsibilities are a good deal like dande- 
lions, —you let a few in your front yard, and presently 
the whole lawn is yellow with them. You hardly 
know where they came from ; but if the soil is good, 
—and most soil is, for dandelions,—before very long 
they will possess the place. Look out for your re- 
sponsibilities, therefore. Travel light. 


But one of the heaviest loads of all is to attempt to 
carry none. Sooner or later everybody learns the 
lesson that the most tiring thing he can do is to do 
nothing ; it is not only the children who find it diffi- 
cult to sit still. There is no work harder than idle- 
ness, because no burden can weigh heavier on the 
conscience than that feeling of ennui, that sense of 
utter futility, that overtakes the man who has done 
nothing to deserve his dinner. The eleventh hour 
laborers in Jesus’ parable of the vineyard needed the 
compensation of the penny more than the men who 
had borne the burden and heat of noon ; for these 
had the satisfaction of an honest day's work to look 
back upon, while the others had only the penny. 
More people get tired from having too little to do than 
too much, 


Finally there is that long, sad list of burdens that 
begins with little selfishnesses and ends with great big 
sins, running all the way from careless, unconsidered 
indulgences to the full-grown habits of wrong that 
bind and torture, and ruin the life like the fetters and 
racks of the old medieval prisons. Among such 
matters as these the process of elimination grows in- 
tensely serious and intensely painful. It hurts to 
undergo a surgical operation ; but that is what a man 
does who resolves to cut from his life the corruption 
of an extended course of hypocrisy, or the practise of 
consistently cheating his neighbors, or the lust of 
drink, or the love of unclean thought and speech, or 
any other evil and diseased moral growth. It hurts, 
but it is essential, if the man would live, healthy and 
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well, It takes time and pains and bravery and faith 
to recuperate from a long fever and throw off the 
poison and infection that have clogged and depleted 
one’s whole system ; but that is what a woman does 
who sets out to free herself from the burden and 
bondage of a cruel carping spirit, or of a self-indul- 
gence that shrinks from any course of action that is 
difficult or disagreeable, or of a selfishness that can 
never make allowances for the feelings and wishes of 
anybody except herself, or of any other suddenly con- 
sidered sin that the light of the presence of Christ 
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reveals, It is slow and painstaking work ; but it is 
work that must be done, if the woman would be 
happy, either now or by-and-by. The burden of sin 
must be removed, as truly as the fever or the limb 


. hopelessly diseased. You mist travel light. 


‘« Therefore, let us also, seeing we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus the author and perfecter 
of our faith."’ 





To Whom Shall We Pray? 


It is possible to think se much about the pro- 
cesses and steps and form of prayer that we shall miss 
the heart of prayer itself. Is there not danger of this 
in such a line of inquiry as is made in the following 
earnest letter from a Delaware reader? He writes : 


Scripturally, the only way to pray is unto God through 
Christ by the Spirit. And I am writing to you for your ex- 
planation of the words ‘through Christ.’" Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman and Dr. Torrey seem to differ a little in their inter- 
pretation of those words. In order to give ou their explana- 
tion of them, I will give a short quotation from each of their 
writings. 

Dr. Chapman, in his book entitled ‘‘ Kadesh-Barnea,"’ on 
pages 66 and 67, writes as follows: ‘‘Mr. S. H. Hadley says 
that when he was converted, Jerry McAuley said to him: 
‘You pray.’ Mr. Hadley said to him, with a sob, ‘I cannot 
pray. You pray for me.’ Then Jerry McAuley, putting his 
arms around him, offered up this prayer: ‘Dear Jesus, these 

oor fellows have gotten themselves into an awful hole. You 
1elped me out. Please help them. Amen.’ Mr. Hadley 
said this was the first time he had ever heard a real prayer. 
Scripturally, the only way to pray is unto God through Christ 
by the Spirit, and every such prayer Jesus receives and ex- 
claims : ‘ Father, answer it, and put it on mine account.’ "’ 

{ now quote a selection from Dr. Torrey's address from the 
‘* Record of Christian Work"’ for October, 1908, entitled, 
** How to Pray so as to Get What you Ask.’" ‘‘’The second 
ag to the answer you will ‘find.in Ephesians 2 ::18 \( Rev. 


er.): hee ne - him [that is, through Jesus], we ‘both have ; 


access in the Spirit unto the Father.’. We. come.‘ by the 
blood,’ ‘in the Spirit,""’ Then, *again, he says: ‘'Some- 
times, when there has been Sométhing special‘on my heart, he 
has been so real, Ihave said :¢UHeavenily: Father, ‘there “has 
been something on-my heart-fora long time, and -here we are 
face to face, and I just want to tell thee abont it all.’ ‘ Unto 
God,’ on the ground of the shed blood, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit.” : ; rs A weu 

In summing up what'I get from ‘both ‘their writings, it seems 
to be this: Dr. ‘Torrey interprets. the words ‘* through Christ’’ 
to mean ‘‘by the blood,” or ‘‘on the ground of the shed 
blood,’’ and therefore addresses God’ the Father in prayer. 
Whereas,. Dr. Chapman interprets the ‘words ‘' through 
Christ’’ to mean that we are to make known our requests to 
Christ, and to address or to call upon him in prayer. 

For myself, I accept Dr. Chapman's view to be as Scrip- 
tural as Dr. Torrey's. Am I not right in doing so? And 
have I not interpreted Dr. Chapman rightly ? 

If you know of a good book on prayer that is considered 
authoritative, I would be glad if you would give me the title. 


Why attempt to make sure that we understand the 
exact process by which our prayers reach their goal? 
Is not that God's business rather than ours? Both 
Dr. Chapman’s and Dr. Torrey’s comments are rich 
with suggestiveness ; and both men know much of 
the blessedness of prayer through personal experience. 
That is the way, and the only way, that we shall ever 
know the blessedness of prayer. One cannot doubt 
that Jerry McAuley’s child-like, heart-breaking prayer 
went straight to the heart of God, and was blessed of 
God, and of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. Yet the 
saved ex-convict and mighty soul-winner probably 
knew nothing and cared nothing about the detail that 
his prayer may have been ¢o God ‘through Christ éy 
the Spirit. An earthly Father who tells his children 
to come to him freely with their needs, their sorrows, 
and their joys, does not prescribe a specific method 
or forraula which that child is to use. Nor ‘does our 
Heavenly Father. When Christ was asked by his 
disciples to teach them how to pray, he gave them a 
few phrases that embodied certain permanent princi- 
ples of prayer, and that showed that they were to 
come freely to the Father with an expression of their 
needs in every line. He said nothing to them then 
about either himself or the Spirit. Later he ‘spoke of 
the fact that they were to pray ‘‘in his name,'’ as 
they were to live in him and be one with him in their 
every act and thought. And he promised that the 
Holy Spirit would be their ever-present companion 
and’ friend and guide,—a guide in prayer as in all 
else.. But we need not, in order to pray acceptably, 
attempt to analyze or understand the exact part that 
each person of the Trinity has in our prayers, any 
more than we need to understand every part of the 


-when.| am s' 


telephone in order to have a telephone conversation 
with a friend. 

A wonderfully sane and helpful comment on this 
very question was made last year in these columns 
(issue of April 25, 1908) by President James G. K. 
McClure, D.D., in an article on ‘‘ The Holy Spirit in 


Practical Life.’’ 


Lately, while I was in residence at Harvard University as 
University preacher, a student sought an interview who asked 
me this question ; ‘‘ How do you separate in your mind the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy or SO as to pray to each?"’ 
My answer was twofold. First, I said, I believe with all my 
heart that there never has been, and never can be, any jeal- 
ousy between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. If we 
reach God, whether through the Father, the Son, or the Holy 
Spirit, we reach him for whom they stand and who they are, 
and they, each in his own name and place, are: perfectly 
content. The main thing to the Father, to the Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit is that we come to the Infinite Godhead, and avail 
ourselves of his love and power and receive his gifts. Whether 
we say ‘“' Father,’ or say ‘‘ Saviour,"’ or say ‘‘.Holy Spirit,"’ 
is a very sécondary matter so long as we draw nigh to the 
Source of all blessing, and walk in his light and fife. We 
need therefore not be worried if at any time our conception of 
the respective spheres of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit is dull and even indistinct. 

Then to the student I added the second part of the answer. 


He wrote: 


- I said I find that when, like a prodigal son in a far country, I 


am conscious of sin and oppressed with need, when I am tired 
and _weary-hearted, it is instinctive with me to lift my heart 
heavenward, and say, ‘‘O Father, forgive me and receive me 
and take care of me and bless me."’. Then.at anothex time, 
urrounded . by. temptations. te worldliness ox Jrre- 
sponsibility or self-centeredness, when I fear that I shall prove 
false to duty, it is instinctive with me to lift my Kéart heaven. 


“‘ward and say, ‘‘O:Saviour, tempted once as J' am, come to 
»moe with thy power and enable me to stand true and. strong.”’ 


And then, at another time, when I am aware that my love. is 
cold and my service is formal, and it seems as though I lacked 


‘énergy'and glow and inspiration, it is instinctive with me to 


lift my heart heavenwaird and say, -‘‘O Holy Spirit, breathe 
uper me,and purify me, and enkindle within me new love, new 
deyotion, and new joy.” . 

Two little books on prayer that have proved to be 
of practical service to many are ‘‘ How to Talk with 
God,’’ by.‘‘A. Veteran Pastor’’; and. ‘‘ Prayer ; Its 
Nature and.Scope,’’ by H. Clay Trumbull.# 





1 These books may be had from The Sunday Scheol Times Co., 
postpaid, at the following prices': “‘ How to Talk with God,’’ 50 cents, 
postpaid ; ‘‘ Prayer: Its Nature and Scope,” 60 cents, postpaid. | 


<—- 
The Daily Altar 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


July 19 to 25 
MON.—Almighty God, I pray that thy light may meet with 
no obstructive power to-day. Let no earth-born clouds hinder 
its shining. Let its searching and kindling rays be felt among 
all thy people in every part of the world. 


TUEs.—Almighty God, I thank thee for the privilege of 
communion. May I learn the secret of praying without ceas- 
ing! Deliver me from the bondage which makes my devotion 
transient, and give me the liberty which makes my joy in the 
Lord a permanent spring. ae ‘3 
‘ WED.—Eternal God, I pray that thou wouldst renew my 
hope in thee. May I begin this day with. great expectancy, 
leaning upon thy promised grace! Let me go through the 
day with wondering eyes expecting blessing at every corner. 

THuRS.—Heavenly Father, let thy blessing rest upon the 
common ‘labor of men. Let all men so work that their work 
shall be as worship. Let the spirit of the sanctuary pervade 
the workshop, and let holy influences possess us while we earn 
our daily bread. 


FrR1.—Holy Spirit, help me to realize thy presence. Let it 
not be a beautiful rumor to me, but a gracious reality. Let 
me rejoice in thy strength and be buoyant in the sense of thy 
companionship. Let me bear everything in thy promised 
light. 

SaT.—Gracious God, help me to dwell with thee to-day. 
Let all my powers be rooted and grounded in thee. Let every 
action draw its nutriment from divine grace. Let all my speech 
be pervaded with the influence of thy spirit. 

SuNn.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wouldst bind me 
to my fellows in deeper and more spiritual kinship, Let noth- 
ing be done to-day which shall increase the alienation, but let 
every act and word be a minister of healing and of strength. 
Let me so live to-day as to promote the brotherhood of man. 





Ae, areca’ 
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LESSON FOR- JULY 25 (Acts 17 : 16-34) 


THENS, in the time of Paul, was a city in decay. 
Four hundred years before the Christian era it 
exhibited a glory, in art, architecture, and 

philosophy, which, in many respects, has never been 
surpassed, In its golden age this city possessed more 
men of the very highest genius than have ever lived 
in any other city. ; 

But now the city was living on its past. Its buildings 
and statues were in place; its schools of philosophy 
were still conducted ; but the geniuses who created 
them had departed, Still the magic spell of its splendid 
achievements was over all. Even in its decline this 
was one of the great intellectual centers of the world. 

Let us go back in the centuries to the latter part of 
the summer of A.D. 51, and in a ship approach the 
city as Paul did, by way of the Saronic Gulf. 

We enter the harbor of Pirzeus, a splendid great 
basin of deep water, through a narrow entrance, and 
find here many vessels from the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, amongst them some Roman war galleys. 

As we land we look about and see the usual scenes 
in a seaport town. We are besieged at once by the 
drivers of the cab-chariots who want to take us to 
Athens, four and one-half miles distant. We select 
our chariot and away we go. We notice on either side 
of the broad roadway, crowded with traffic, ruined 
walls, and are reminded that these are the remains of 
the ‘“Long Walls'’ built by Pericles in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. In the old and glorious days these solidly 
built parallel walls, sixty feet high and five hundred 
and fifty feet apart, extended from the Pirzeus to the 
gates of Athens, and all along the roadway the space 


was compact with public buildings, shops, and private , 


houses. oP 
Looking now straight ahead, wesee the lofty rock, the 
Acropolis, around which the-city is built. .This rock, 


_ about five hundred feet above séa-level, is crowned 


with- magnificent marble structures, which we shall 
soon study more closely. The great object on.the 
summit that attracts our attention is the colossal 
bronze statue of Minerva, with helmet and spear, 
seventy-five feet in height. This statue was made 
from the spoils taken at Marathon in battle with: the 
Persians in the fifth century B.C; But we are now at 
the city gate, and we dismiss our driver to find our 
way on foot. 

At once our attention is drawn to the many statues 
which line the street and adorn the temples and pub- 
lic buildings. Here are statues of Mercury, Apollo, 
Minerva, Jupiter, the Muses, and a host of deities, 
—over three thousand in all, we are told. Altars are 


on every hand. Numerous groups of people, mostly * 


men, are standing about engaged in discussions, Here 
is a long street with a colonnade or cloister on either 
hand ; it leads into the agora or great public square: 


Once seen this place can never be forgotten ; there has - 


been nothing so beautiful and artistic before or since. 

On three sides of the agora are three famous hills. 
On the northwest, a little removed, is the Pynx, cele- 
brated as the place where Demosthenes and other 
Athenian orators from a stone pulpit addressed the 
people gathered on a semicircular level of large ex- 


_ tent. To the north and forming that boundary is the 


Areopagus, approached directly from this public 


square by a flight of marble steps. This is the place _ 


of the upper or highest court of the Athenians. Here 
great questions were discussed. Many famous trials, 
notably that of Socrates, have been held here. At 
the northeast corner is the entrance to the Acropolis. 
On this hill are the most splendid temples in all 
Greece and the world. Statuary of the most perfect 
form is everywhere, on top, in front, and inside the 
buildings and on either side of the streets. 

This market-place is also one great bazaar, ‘‘ every- 
where presenting the busy scene of commercial life, 
flower piazzas, marts for clothing, fish-stalls, books, 
perfumew, pottery, vegetables and fruits of all, de- 
scriptions.”’ In the porches and in the midst of the 
market are groups of men discussing, asking, and 
answering questions. There is plenty of leisure for 
the few, for four out of every five persons are slaves. 

In one group at the western side there is an unusual 
stir and animation, and men are leaving other groups 
to get near and hear what is said. As we approach, 
the group breaks up, and we ask a man passing by 
us, ‘*What is the excitement?’’ He tells us that 
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‘piles: The Cultured Boston of Geesce 


By Henry T. Sell, D.D., author of «studies in the Life of Paul,” “ Studies in Early Church History,” etc. 


Do we realize that probably nowhere in his journeys 
of evangelization was Paul confronted by a more 
** proposition ”’ than 


’ been declared to be that of Alcibiades, with a body 
as fair as one of the most exquisite statues, and a 
brain as quick as that ascribed to Mercury or Apollo, 
yet fickle and hopelessly profligate. This is. the 
third in Dr. Sell’s series of word-pictures of old- 
time cities. Those yet to appear are: 

Corinth, the Commercial New York of Greece 
Ephesus, the Turbulent Chicago of Asia 
Rome, the Mighty London of the Old World 








about ten days ago a Jew, named Paul, came to the 
city and went over to the Jewish synagogue. There 
seems to have been a sharp discussion about the Jew- 
ish Messiah. People heard about it, and now when- 
ever he comes into the agora, as he does every day 
about this time, a great crowd gathers about him and 
asks him questions. ‘‘He has some strange things 
to say, and we do not know what to make of them. 
I am on my way now to see if I cannot get permission, 
at the request of many of our eminent men, to take 
this Jew to Mars’ Hill, where he can have time and 
quiet out of this confusion of the market to tell us 
fully of these things about which he seems so in 
earnest. Come here about this time to-morrow and 


‘ go to the Areopagus with us.”’ 


Let us.continue our itinerary. Passing out of the 
eastern side. of the agora, we skirt the base of the 
Acropolis until: we come to an immense semicircular 
theater. Here the people are literally pouring into 
the entrances, and if we should go into this place, 
seating over thirty thousand spectators, we might see 
one of the Old Greek tragedies enacted. We are in 
haste, however, to see as much as we can this after- 
noon; so we now turn back to the agora, and. from 
the northeast corner ascend the successive flights of 
steps to the Propylzea, leading by five marble portals 
to the top of the Acropolis. This Periclean entrance 
building is a marvel of beauty. At the first portal is 
the statue of Mercurius Propylzeus ; a little farther in 
are the statues of Venus and the Graces and others. 

From the top of the rock what a magnificent view 
we get! The city is spread out at our feet, we look 
down. upon the agora, the Areopagus, the Pynx, and 
the hill of the Muses. We can see the roads leading 
to the seaports, and the shipping on the Saronic Gulf. 
Away in the distance, to the west, we can make out 
the white temple of Venus on Acro-Corinthus, at the 
foot of which lies Corinth. As Athens is the heart of 
Greece, the Acropolis is the heart of Athens. The 
Parthenon (101 by 228 feet), built of Pentelic marble, 
was and is the crowning beauty of all architecture. 

In the morning we hasfen to the agora, and pass 
the time mingling with the people and listening to 
their talk, which, amongst the groups in the porches, 
is mostly about what the Jew, Paul, had said, and 
the plan to take him to the Areopagus, Mars’ Hill 
Suddenly some one says, ‘‘ There he is,’’ and a rush 
is made for him. “He is quickly surrounded. While 
the crowd, with Paul, is making its way to the north 
side of the public square, ascending the flight of 
marble steps to the top of the Areopagus, and get- 
ing settled, let us consider briefly some points in 
this old Greek life. 

We have heard so much of the ‘‘glory that was 
Greece,"’ it may be well to look on the other side, the 
dark side, and see where and why the beauty of art, 
architecture, oratory and philosophy so disastrously 
failed to uplift humanity permanently. There is a 
ragged edge to paganism which is too little considered. 
If the very highest art expressed in painting and 
sculpture could have saved men, the Athenians-would 
have had no further need. If the continued contem- 
plation. of beautiful objects is sufficient to produce 
beautiful characters, then Paul’s spirit had no need 
to be stirred within him. 

In. the glorification of art it is too often forgotten that 
she is.only a handmaiden which may be made to min- 
ister to, the. worst as well as the best uses. Christian- 
ity has no contest with art ; it encourages it, save as 
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it ministers to base purposes. Art in Athens had 
come to be the handmaiden of idolatry and vice. No 
one knew better than Paul that which we, too, know 
so well, ‘‘ that the loftiest heights of culture are com- 
patible with the lowest abysses of depravity, and that 
a shrine of consummate beauty could bea sink of 
utter infamy ; that the flowers which yielded the in- 
toxicating honey of ancient art were poisoned flowers ; 
that the perfectness of ancient sculpture might have 
been impossible without the nude athleticism which 
ministered to vice.’’. Canon Farrar says: ‘‘Our re: 
gret for the extinguished brilliancy of Athens will be 
less keen when we bear in mind that, more than any 
other city, she has been the corruptress of the world."’ 
Socrates stands out as the highest type, on the other 
side, of the Grecian character, but he was condemned 
to death because he sought to show the way to better 
things. 

The religion of the Grecian is so opposite to Chris- 
tianity that it is difficult to comprehend it ; yet it is 
the kéy to much that is strange in his make-up. His 
religion had nothing whatever to do with the con- 
science or the inward relation of God to the soul. 
‘*The gods of Greece were beings essentially like 
man, superior to him not in spiritual nor even in 
moral attributes, but in outward gifts, such as strength, 
beauty, and immortality. His relations to them, in 
consequence, were not inward and spiritual, but out- 
ward and mechanical.’ The world to him was con- 
trolled by a crowd of capricious deities swayed by 
human passions. If he was in trouble he might 
have offended some god or goddess; it was often 
difficult to find out which one, and for what. He 
tried to find out the will of the gods through omens 
and oracles, and to appease them by elaborate sacri- 
fices. Lest he should omit one, or bring down wrath 
on his head, he erected many altars to ‘‘An un- 
known god.’’ With his moral life the gods had 
nothing todo, for they were themselves shameless in 
their loves and hates. The Grecian had only a hazy 
idea of a future, peopled with shadows; hence he 
strove to get all he could out of this life, and to keep 
clear of offending his gods. 

As to the position of women, notwithstanding the 
advancement of Greek civilization, it grew worse than 
that of the slaves. No, or very little, education seems 
to have been given them. Very few women, and 
those of slave origin, were seen about the streets or in 
the agora. They did not share in the intellectual 
life of the city. The names of the women which are 
prominent are those which, in modern times, would 
be placed under the ban ; they were not of good 
moral character, but quite the contrary ; yet these 
women were in the forefront among the wise men of 
the time. Marriages were arranged by parents, and 
divorce was easily obtained, by mutual consent. A 
moral life was not expected or looked for from men. 

In the meantime Paul has taken his place on Mars’ 
Hill, and the men who brought him there are ready 
to listen to him. They urge him to explain his new 
doctrine. He is facing the Acropolis, where all that 
is great in art, for the Athenian, exists. He can look 
down on the agora and see its beautiful statues of the 
gods and its adornments. But he sees more than 
these outward beautiful things, which failed even 
then to satisfy the human soul. How skilfully this 
converted Jew begins his address! He calls their at- 
tention to the ‘‘ Altar to an Unknown God’’ which he 
had seen. Their interest is at once excited, for altars of 
this sort are common in Athens. ‘‘What,’’ he says, 
‘*ye worship in ignorance, this I set forth unto you."’ 

Then he proceeds to tell them that this God is Lord 
of all, and dwelleth not in temples made with men’s 
hands. We may imagine the startled looks on their 
faces, for here is certainly a new doctrine, not like 
that of the Stoics or Epicureans who deny personality 
and power to the deity. Then again, looking upon 
the grandest temples and the most beautiful shrines 
ever made with men’s hands, he declares, ‘‘We 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone, graven by art and device of man."’ 
This ~is certainly a new doctrine, for the pride of 
Athens is in her magnificent representations of the 
gods in silver and gold and ivory and marble. Is 
the world, their world, tumbling about their ears? 
Then again the startling statement, ‘‘God hath made 
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of one every nation of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth." They must have looked at each other 
in dismay, for they prided themselves upon being 
superior to other nations. Had not Aristotle, their 
great philosopher, declared that certain men were in- 
ferior, in birth, to other men? Then the still newer 
and stranger doctrine of moral accountability is 
pressed home upon them, the religion of the inner’ 
man. They are ready to give up the matter as hope- 
less, but when Paul speaks of the resurrection of the 
dead, their attention is at an end—this is something 
utterly beyond their comprehension. The assembly 
breaks up, some mocking, others in earnest or in jest, 








Paul the Orator and Logician 
By Robert E. Speer 
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saying, ‘‘ Wewill hear thee concerning this yet again."’ 
However, a few followers were found. 

Paul did not revisit Athens, and to it he wrote no 
epistle. He might have thought that he failed, but 
we now know that in this city he made one of his 
greatest successes. For he showed in his masterly 
address the utter futility of art alone, however beauti- 
ful, or philosophy alone, however well expressed, 
to satisfy or even to better the human soul.:. In some 


cities of to-day we see the Athenian ideals brought to 
the front once more, but with the same failure as in 
that ancient, wonderful city. 

Fort Wayne, INnp. 








Those who would know what is the secret of convincing others by speech and argument will find 
One of the strongest public speakers of our day has analyzed the secrets of power of the 
strongest public speaker of apostolic days, and the “ findings " make up this paper. 


it here. 


The article | 


is one of a series of twelve chapters on “ Paul, he All-Round Man,” by Mr. Speer, just issuing 
in book-form in order that readers may have the immediate help of these exceptional side-lights 


on the current lessons, 


T HE purpose and passion of Paul's life was to win 
men to Christ. He bent everything to this 
supreme end, ‘‘Though I was free from all 

men,"’ he wrote to the Corinthians, ‘‘I brought my- 
self under bondage to all, that I might gain the more. 
I am become all things to all men, that I may by all 
means save some."' The only agencies by which he 
sought to accomplish his end of winning men were 
speaking and writing. He traveled about talking to 
people in large audiences where he could get them, 
but for the most part in small companies, and espe- 
cially one by one, The counsel which he gave to 
Timothy was the counsel by which he directed his 
own course. ‘‘ Preach the word; be instant in sea- 
son, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all 
longsuffering and teaching.’’ The power which he 
wielded was due to the living Spirit of God working 
through him, but working through him as a speaker 
and writer, as an orator and logician. 

We have a number of his speeches preserved, 
From these we may judge something of his style of 
speaking, although these are evidently for the most 
part only condensed fragments. Among these are 
his addresses to the Jews in the synagogue at Antioch 
in Pisidia (Acts 13 : 17-41); to the Athenians on 
Mars’ Hill (Acts 17 : 22-31) ; to the Jewish mob in 
Jerusalem (Acts 22 : 3-21); to Felix (Acts 24 : 10-21) ; 
to Festus and Agrippa (Acts 26 : 2-23); and to the 
elders of the Ephesian church at Miletus (Acts 20: 
18-35). His letters to his churches show us how he 
must have talked to them. Doubtless in his preach- 
ing to the churches there were many passages in his 
addresses like the thirteenth and fifteenth chapters of 
First Corinthians or the eighth chapter of Romans or 
the first chapter of Ephesians. 

These addresses and. letters show us clearly his 
qualities as a speaker and debater. They reveal his 
superb skill and tact, his graciousness and yet his 
straightforward courage. The lack of any one of 
these qualities weakens a speaker's power over his 
audience. He was able by using Hebrew and by the 
adroitness of his introduction to silence the very mob 
that had been bent on killing him before his rescue 
by the soldiers, and to hold their attention through an 
account of his conversion. If he had been a mere 
orator he would have held it longer, but he valued it 
only as an opportunity for preaching the great princi- 
ples for which he stood, and he did not hesitate to 
introduce these though it woke the fury of the mob 
again. He never flattered or wasted effusive words, 
but he knew how to turn a complimentary phrase, and 
he was a gentleman through and through (Acts 24 : 10; 
26 : 2, 3, 25, 26). 

But his graciousness and tact were not ends. They 
were merely qualities of character and manner which 
he used to serve his real ends. He was propagating 
truth, He was the servant of a cause, It is the man 
who is possessed by a message and whom a cause 
consumes who can sway men, facing them dauntlessly 
(Acts 13 : 45-47). They realize that he is above their 
considerations of interest, and they listen with awed 
regard even when they disagree. They may not be- 
lieve what he says, but they see that he believes it, 
and they respect him for his sincerity and his courage. 
Paul had these in unlimited measure. He dared even 
to confront the great. Peter and to resist him to his 
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face (Gal. 2: 11, 14). Men are always ready to listen 
to the talk of such a man. 
The note of authority was ever present with Paul 
(Acts 13: y-11; Phil. 1:6; 2 Tim. 1, 2). It was 
because Jesus had spoken with authority and not as 
the scribes that the people thronged to him. Paul 
spoke forth also with positive assurance, and the 
heart of man, always timid and yet admiring bravery, 
hesitant yet desiring certainty, turned to him and 
rested upon his great, rugged faith. The true orator 
must be a man who has some solid convictions that 
he dares to declare in a way which makes men secure 
in the feeling that he would die for them, and that 
therefore they are worth dying for, and that readiness 
to die for something has not died out-of the world. ::. 
Paul spoke simply and directly to, the mind and 
heart of men. He knew how the people to whom he 
spoke thought, and he used their moulds. '. A speci- 
men sermon in outline is presented in Acts 1g':.17-41. 
This was addressed to Jews in the synagogue at'.An- 
tioch in Pisidia. He sketched the dealing of God 
with Israel from the days in Egypt, outlining the wil- 
derness journeys, touching on the conquest of Canaan, 
the reign of the Judges, Samuel the. prophet, Saul, 
and David, with interesting chronological references, 
then leaping to Jesus and the Baptist, the rejection 
and crucifixion of the Messiah, his resurrection and 
the remission of sins, and liberty through him. ‘‘Be- 
ware,’’ he concluded, ‘lest despising and prejudice 
stifle faith.’’ Such preaching yielded results (Acts 
13: 42-45). Paul would argue differently with us. 
He did argue differently with Gentiles. He preached 
to these Jews in the way he knew they would under- 
stand. His mind was not mechanical. It was sym- 
pathetic, 'iving, adaptive. His language also was 
simple, direct, vivid, full of nerve and life. He had 


a message to deliver, and he delivered it so that — 


people listened to it and comprehended it. 

He was intensely personal in his method. He was 
no theorizer, no calm, academic philosopher. He 
was an apostie, a propagandist, a missionary. He 
had experienced what he offered. He was a wit- 
ness to things he knew personally, and he had a 
work which God had given to him personally to do. 
So he spoke right out about himself. He told of what 
he had felt and done and knew. His speeches and 
letters are full of the urgent and intimate personal 
note (Acts 22 : 3-24; 24: 10-21; 26 : 2-23; Rom. 
727-25; 9: 1-5; 1 Cor.g; 2 Cor. 12; Phil. 3). 
Yet even when he says ‘‘I,’’ it is not Paul that we 
see, but the Christ in whom Paul was and whom Paul 
preached. It was this selfless personalization - of 
Christianity which made his preaching so power- 
ful. The greatest oratory is the paradoxical combi- 
nation of complete self-mastery with ‘complete self- 
forgetfulness. The speaker must lose himself and 
yet he must have himself absolutely in hand. His 
audience must perceive that he has completely lost 
sight of himself, and yet if he is to sway them he 
must have his powers in full control and’ be bending 
them all with mighty coherence upon his task. The 
vain or performing or self-conscious speaker can 
never rise to Paul's height. 

It is clear that Paul had the true orator’s nervous- 
ness and fear. He never hardened to his werk. ‘Do 
you get over your fright and apprehension at speak- 
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ing?’’ an old judge asked another public speaker, 
and added, ‘‘I never do. It works me up more and 
more each year to charge my juries.'"’. The man who 
is not stirred himself when he rises to speak is not 
likely to stir others. Paul was in a tremor. He was 
with the Corinthians in weakness and fear and much 
trembling. If the mark of rank in nature is capacity 
for pain, it is capacity for tension which is the mark 
of power in speaking. Paul had it. He was all 
a-tremble with his message and burden. 

His speech was made compelling by his intense 
sympathy and earnestness. He knew so much, and 
he Knew it so surely, and men were so dull. He 
burned to persuade them. We can feel even now the 
tremulous thrill of his yearning love. 


. ** Oh, could I tell ye surely would believe it! 
Oh, could I only ~ what I have seen ! 
How should I tell or how can you receive it, . 
How till He bringeth you where I have been? — 


‘* Therefore, O Lord, I will not fail nor falter, 
Nay but'I ask it, nay but I desire, 
Lay on, my lips thine embers of the altar, 
Seal with the sting and furnish with the fire ; 


** Give me a voice, a cry and a complaining, — 
Oh, let my sound be stormy in their ears ! 
Throat that would shout but cannot stay for straining, 
Eyes that would weep but cannot wait for tears, 


‘* Quick in a moment, infinite forever, 
Send an arousal better than I pray, 
Give me a grace upon the faint endeavour, 
Souls for my hire and Pentecost to-day !”’ 


He was not ashamed of tears (Acts 20 : 19, 31). 
He wept of ‘love for those whom he would have died 
to redeem (Rem, 9 : 1-5), and he wept of loyalty for 
the gospel which he would have died to defend (Phil. 
3:18). His intense sympathy madé‘him sharer in 
the soul of every man (Rom. 12 : 15). 

But Paul's power was not in emotionalism. It was 
in the ethical loftiness, the unanswerable moral chal- 
lenge of his ideals. He spoke with inspiration, with 
that tension of the soul which sends tremors through 
the conscience of those who hear. whether they reject 
or obey.. But this was not merely emotional. The 
emotion was there, but: it was the heat glow of the 
moral doctrine which he preached. He had thought 
out his message. He was a reasoner (Acts 19: 8). 
He meditated with a persistent mind upon his gospel 
and was possessed by it entirely. He had it logically 
stated to his own thought and he was ever ready to 
proclaim and defend it. He sought to convince rea- 
son.' He confounded the Jews who lived in-Damas- 
cus, :‘‘ proving that this is the Christ’’ (Acts-9 : 22). 
And at Thessalonica, ‘‘as his custom was, he went in 
unto: them, and: for three sabbath days reasoned with 
them from the scriptures, opening and alleging .that 
this Jesus:whom, said he, I proclaim unto you is the 
Christ. And-some of them were persuaded ’’ (Acts 
17 : 2-4) Pauliwas a man of argument (Acts 13 : 45 ; 
15:2). He had thought out his case and was pre- 
pared for all comers, He was eager to vindicate his 
faith as reasonable. Here was a true rationalism ; for 
even faith must secure itself by convincing reason of 
its right to be. And. Paul.was a constant and superb 
reasoner. At Athens ‘‘he reasoned in the synagogue 
with the Jews and the devout persons, and in the 
marketplace every day with them that met him’”’ 
(Acts 17:17). And at Corinth ‘‘he reasoned in the 
synagogue every sabbath, and persuaded Jews and 
Greeks’’ (Acts 18:4; comp. Acts 19: 8). He fol- 
lowed his own logic fearlessly, and he drove it home 
upon others, 

He had, of course, his presuppositions: He as- 
sumed. the existence of God, 
authority of the Old Testament, the trustworthiness of 
the reason. And he was as far removed as could be 
from a. dry-as-dust, precise philosophy. He was not 
afraid of mighty mysteries and his speech was enno- 
bled by their presence, and he did not hesitate to 
sacrifice order and form in the intensity of his out- 
pourings and appeals. As Mr. Moody used to say of 
himself, Paul sometimes forgot his subject, but he 
never forgot his object: . Note the long and involved 
and sometimes incomplete sentences (Eph. 1 : 3-14, 
15-23; 2: 1-10; 3: 1-12; 4: 1-16; Col. 1 : 9-23). 
But in them all and always we see the strong man 
seeking men with a longing to save. ‘ 

The power of his thought and his speech lay in this. 
‘We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, 
and ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ sake.’’ We 
bring ‘‘ every thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ." Whosoever will do all his thinking in 
Christ and all his speaking for Christ will learn for 
himself the secret of Paul's wonderful gift as a con- 
vincer and persuader ef men. 

New York Ciry. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 25 (Acts 17 : 16-34) 





Making Hot Sundays Attractive 


OOD, spirited music can do much to make one 
forget the heat. Make the summer programs 
bright, and see that the rooms are well venti- 

lated, and people will begin to think that the Sunday- 
school is the coolest place in town. Superintendent 
Edward W. Dunham of the capital city of New Jer- 
sey has succeeded in doing this summer after summer 
for years. He names his Sunday-school summer 
sessions in the Third Presbyterian Church, ‘Sixty 
Minutes of Sunshine.’’ In a little leaflet he makes 
this announcement ; 


SUMMER SUNDAY SCHOOL . 


Every Sunday Morning, 9.40 o’clock 
To the Members: 
We shall open our Summer Sunday-school series on 
Sunday Morning, June 14th 
at 9.40 sharp 2 
Every session, from Sunday morning, June 14th, until 
Sunday morning, September 13th, will be full of interest and 
attractiveness. No two sessions and programs will be alike. 
We are anxious that you will waken early enough on 
Sunday mornings to come to these ‘* Sixty Minutes of Sun- 
shine.’’ It certainly will pay you to be on hand on the minute. 
‘The Sunday-school Orehestra, under the leadership of Wal- 
ter 11. Heidweiler, plays at 9.20, and they have a fine program. 
A ‘*Good-Morning ’? Committee—Miss Carmen Aten, 
Miss Edith Margerum, Isaac Cherry and Lester Dunn— 
will be at the door to welcome you. 
If it is hot, you'll find plenty of fans and ice water. Be 
with us and enjoy a sunshin ur. 
We shall EXPECT to SEE YOU on Sunday morning. 


ours, 
Epwarp W. DunuHaM, Superintendent. 


The Important Picnic Announcement 

The Annual Picnic and Outing of the Third Presby- 
terian Sunday-school will be held at Cadwalader Park on 
Wednesday—all day—July 1st, Look for further: facts: 

A Hustling Yankee Class 
exe great question that always confronts: the 
teacher and the officers of the organized Bible 
class is: What are you doing? Allow me to 
answer the question, as I have from personal experi- 
ence compared the organized Bible class with the un- 
organized. 

In one Sunday-school the first organized class for 
young men doubled the school attendance by waking 
from their long sleep several other classes, and caus- 
ing a good-natured competition. This boiled over 
and caught in its onsweep the givers, and inspired 
them to better and more liberal giving. The mission- 
ary offering more than doubled, and the whole school 
took on new life. In another church there was a 
dearth of young men. Old men acted as ushers, 
rendered ancient hymns in a wobbly manner and 
always slow and solemn, but the angel of progress 
flew into camp, and we organized a class for young 
men. Behold the change! The curtain rises on an 
entirely different scene: Young men smilingly meet 


' you at the church door and usher you to a seat ; 


young men form the male portion of the choir; and 
the glad-tidings of joy ring out and the sunshine of 
God's love shines in and makes the worshiper glad. 

The chief good that the organized class does, how- 
ever, is keeping the members busy. The class looks 
after all the business interests, and the young men 
have a deeper interest in the work because of the fact 
that in it they are-placing their own brains, and thus 
in the strongest sense it is “heir class, and it is to their 
advantage to make it ¢#e class. The class, which had 
struggled for years to exist and seldom numbered more 
than five or six, became interested in the organization 
plan, and to-day, after an existence of two ‘years, the 
average attendance is.over one hundred. Thirty have 
during this time professed conversion and united with 
the church. One has secured a local preacher's license, 
and two are preparing for the mission field. This is 
only one case, and I know many other instances where 
the organized class has been responsible for the in- 
fusion of new life into the school, and has been of 
great assistance in the church work. 

The organized Bible class should be a social factor in 
the community, and the young men and women should 
be brought to the church often to enjoy a social even- 
ing. Social life in the church is always a continued 


Successful Summer Work 
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experiment, and if one thing does not interest try an- 


other. Debates, luncheons, masquerades, literary 
and musical affairs are all worth trying, and if we 
would hold the young people in the Sunday-school, 
we must give them something which will keep them 
interested. The world is bidding high for the young 
men and women, and we must not be outbid. Clean 
social life is a godsend to any community, and it is 
possible to make the church the center of this social 
life, and the organized class should set the pace and 
see that the social committee keep busy. Not long 
ago a gentleman who has taught a Bible class for a 
number of years asked me this question : ‘‘Can you 
interest your young men by teaching the International 
Lessons ?'’ And then added, ‘I can’t. I have to 
resort to social, literary topics, and discussion of cur- 
rent events.’’ I replied : ‘‘ The International Lessons 
are wisely chosen, and I have never had any reason to 
discontinue using them. I use twenty minutes, and 
never more, for my talk. Once in a while I tell my 
young mena humorous story which illustrates some 
point I wish to bring to them, but I have no time to 
discuss current events or social problems."’ 

‘*The Oxford Class’’ give me absolutely perfect 
attention, and every Sunday since the organization of 
the class we have had new members added. Our 
membership is above one hundred, with eighty-eight 
in attendance on arecent Sunday. During one month 
this year, thirty young men joined the class, so you 
see the class thrives on the Word of God. 

In a young men’s class it is wise to have one man, 
with a committee appointed to assist him, attend to 
advertising the class. Don’t be afraid to use printer's 
ink, We have beautifully printed invitation cards 
distributed to the leading hotels and restaurants every 
Saturday night, and the clerks, restaurant proprietors, 
and’ counter men‘ do everything they can to aid the 
fellows who distribute the cards, The results are all 
one could desire: ‘Oné Sunday we had ten visitors, — 
two men from -Chicago, one from -Newark, one from 
Philadelphia. They*received the cards and accepted 
the invitation,’ and'said-we did them good. I, per- 


sonally, meet:and have at least a moment of conver- . 


sation with the visitor and get his address. I havea 
number of young men who, with me, stand in the 
rear.of the church at the close of the morning service 
each Sunday, and single out the strange fellows, then 
go after them, and as my helpers are hustlers, they 
usually bring the fellow to the class, At the evening 
service we repeat the morning plan, giving each 
stranger an invitation card, and a personal invitation 
to come the following Sunday and join the class, 

We held our Semi-Annual Anniversary on June 13, 
when the president of the class presided, our chorister 
led the song service, a ladies’ quartet gave a selection, 
the superintendent of the Sunday-school and a neigh- 
boring pastor addressed us. 

Trinity Church is located in the heart of the busi- 
ness district, and is really an ideal location for a great 
young men’s class, and the number of strangers who 
visit the church each Sunday, attracted by the eloquent 
young pastor, who naturally attracts young people, 
and the great vested choir, make it a fine field for 
work, and we are especially anxious to make our class 
a home for the young men who come to the city as 
strangers. . 

When a fellow is sick, it does him good to know 
the class has interest enough in him to send him a 
bouquet of the class flowers, a note, or visit from the 
teacher, and from the men of the class, is appreciated, 
and many a dear lad has found the Christ because of 
just- such kindness at such a time. Do I claim too 
much when I claim that the organized class is the 
pastor’s right-hand supporter ?—George M. Elsbree, 
Springfield, Mass. 

. % 


. A-Southern Advertising Scheme 


ESIDE the door of one of the Birmingham churches 
is a large placard, easily read from the street car, 
which says : 

‘¢ WANTED. —Fifty people to work one hour a week 
for the Baraca Class, Good pay."’ 

This: school, at the very opening of the hot-weather 
season, has boldly inaugurated a campaign to double 
its membership.. Each of the two hundred pupils 
present on a recent Sunday was given a number and 
twa tags,.one to.wear himself, the other to pin upon 
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his recruit. Each successive Sunday the roll will be 
called by numbers, and as one can rise with his part- 
ner his name will be checked off. 

Other schools in the city are looking on with con- 
siderable interest, and cheerfully applauding their 
zeal.—Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala, 
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Parents’ Problems 
By Patterson Du Bois 


Please name the best book on the religious education ‘o! 
children, for teachers and parents; also, the best book olf 
Bible and other stories for parents to use with their 
children. -CONNECTICUT PASTOR. 

Remembering always that no one book can rightly be 
called the ‘* best book’? for all cases, and noting also that 
the term ‘‘ children ’’ is too indefinite and too large to be 
met satisfactorily in a brief reply, the following hints may 
aid inquirers in making selection. 

On the religious education of children many fugitive arti- 
cles or special essays have been published during the past 
five or six years. Some of the best of these are to be found 
in the volumes of Proceedings of the Religious Education 
Association and in the bi-monthly journal of the Associa- 
tion (72 East Madison Street, we ; and, of course, in 
the religious periodicals; also in the works of the great 
educators, 

Not a few books more or less directly or partially treat 
the subject from various points of view. Apart from books 
distinctively on the general subject of child-study, child- 
training, ogy, psychology, or the Sunday-school, a 
few may here be specified : 

1. Zhe egy Care of a Child. By Anna Robertson 
Brown Lindsay. (30 cents.) An excellent little essay of 
thirty-two pages by a very able writer. 

2. The Child: Its Spiritual Nature. By Henry K. — 
Lewis. ($2.) In excellent spirit and full of suggestion. 

3. Christian Nurture.. By Horace Bushnell. ($1.50.) 
An epoch-making work sixty years ago, and still funda- 
mental. 

4. Studies in me Nurture. 
Ormer. ($1.00.) houghtful, independent, critical. 

5. Educational Evangelism. By Charles E. McKinley. 
($1.25.) The best popular treatment of youth and adoles- 
cence from the religious point of view. 

6. Th: Boy Problem, By William Byron Forbush. (§1.) 
Of standard excellence, and highly resourceful in ‘experi- 
ence, 

7. The Child for Christ. By A. H. McKinney. (50 
cents.) A simple, serviceable little book on leading the 
child to Christ. 

8. Beckonings from Little Hands. By Patterson Du 
Bois. (75 cents.) Narrative studies from life in the in- 
terpretation of the deeper spiritual nature of the young 
child, and how to learn from it and to guide it. 

9. The Natural Way, By Patterson Du Bois. ($1.25.) 
The four modes of soul nurture as parallel with the modes 
of bodily nourishment. The idea of nurture made exact 
and practical. 


By A. B. Bunn Van 


Secondly, as to books of Bible stories and other stories, 
the last ten or twelve years have brought out a number of 
serious efforts toreach high-water mark. It is possible here 
to name only a few, but each one has some peculiar form or 
forms of merit which may give it special fitness for one case 
or another where others do not fit so well. 

1. Stories from the Old Testament for Children. By 
Harriet S, B. Beale. ($1.50.) A fine book, not illustrated ; 
begins with Abraham and runs to Ezra in thirty chapters. 
The Scripture language is very largely preserved, and is 
indicated by quotation marks, Ruplanatocy and connect- 
ing parts are well done. 

2. The Bible for Children, ($3.00) A large and very hand- 
some book, not excessively heavy to hold. The names of 
Professor Dr, Francis Brown and Bishop Potter appear on the 
title-page as writers of preface and introduction, but no 
author or compiler, The work, however, was done by Mrs. 
Joseph B. Gilder. It is almost entirely in Scripture lan- - 
guage. Very skilful are the omissions and the joinings 
without commentary. It is, in effect, an expurgated and 
much condensed Bible, having a chapter system of its own, 
but with notation of the Bible book and chapter at the head 
of each page. No finer work of its kind is available, but it is 
not for very young children. A few illustrations. 

3. Story of the Bible, By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D. D. 
($1.50.) One of the most complete of all this class of books, 
going through the whole Bible in 168 stories, in simple lan- 
guage, with occasional judicious explanation, but free from 
doctrinal injection, Itisa continuous story of the Bible, and 

et a book of stories, each complete in itself. Each story 
headed by a striking title. e fault of the book is its 
excess of pictures, by no means fine or artistic; and also 
its great weight, being printed on loaded paper and un- 
necessarily swelled by the illustrations. It is otherwise 
dignified and suitable for almost any age reader. 

4. On Holy Ground. By William L. Worcester. ($3.00). 
A large, heavy volume, handsomely printed and illustrated. 
The pictures are very numerous, but they are nearly all 
exquisite half-tone reproductions of photographs of Bible 
lands—many of them unusual; there are a few reproduc- 
tions of great paintings also. The plan of the book is to 
tell each story in simple form with necessary current ex- 
planation, and then to follow this with the Bible text ac- 


(Continued on page 355, second column) 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


OW many in this class have ever been in Athens, 
Greece? Notone? Then I am sure you will 
all enjoy a trip there with me. 

From some such introduction, take your class with 
you on a vivid word-journey to the famous Boston of 
the Old World, just as Dr. Sell so graphically does 
this in his travel-article on PR e 347. It will not be 
easy to do it, but it is perfectly practicable for one 
who will master Dr. Sell’s article by reading and re- 
reading it until able to describe, without hesitation, 
all the interesting details by which he makes the old 
city fairly throb with present-day life. Begin to 
make his article your own early in the week preced- 
ing the lesson, and re-read it and review your telling 
of it every day, until it has fairly become part of you. 
Then you can tell it with conviction and enthusiasm, 
and without hesitation, In giving its substance to 
the class, make the trip a ‘ mene conducted ” 
one, as Dr, Sell does, yourself being the guide and 
spokesman as you and the class approach and walk 
through the city. But omit Paul’s address, leaving 
that to be taken up later. 

Half the class session may properly be devoted to 
this visit in Athens, with suc gree: and inter- 
ruptions as the class will naturally contribute. This 
will give the lesson a background and an atmosphere 
and a reason that will make its teaching a simple 
matter. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


If you were in Paul's place in such a city, facing 
an audience of those critical, cultivated, idolatrous 
Athenians who had asked you to give them your 
message, what would you say ? 
as te this; then invite them to study just what Paul 
did say, and why. Miss Slattery (paragraphs 4 to 7) 
shows how to do this.well, dividing the address into 
three parts, ‘introduction, argument, and ‘conclusion, 
and suggesting the strengthof each. Be sure to note 
Paul’s tact and good manners, as emphasized in Mr. 
Ridgway’s first paragraph. Professor Ramsay counts 
this as Paul’s typical address to a pagan audience 
(fourth peregrep’). He paraphrases it in his fifth 
and sixth paragraphs, as does President Sanders in 
his Senech peeeetee™. Any class can profitably dis- 
cuss the address on the basis of these suggestions. 
The reference to the Greek poets is explained in Pro- 
fessor Riddle’s comment on verse 28. 

Many a missionary to-day finds himself in Paul’s 
situation, Mr. Pierson shows in his second paragraph. 
What various likenesses are there between Paul's 
and the modern missionary’s work? Mr. Pierson’s 
article throughout takes this up. 

And what was the result of this forceful address 
in this beautiful, pagan city? Get the class to give 
their own uninfluenced views first; then let them 
know such facts as are given in Professor Ramsay's 
seventh paragraph, Professor Riddle’s comment on 
verse 32, an resident Sanders’ fifth paragraph. 
But some were won. Use, if you can, Mrs. Slosson’s 
(Aunt Abby’s) beautiful bit of imagination as to the 
woman Damaris, which is true even if it #s fiction ! 

If you have a copy of ‘‘A Pilgrimage to Jérusalem,” 
or any other account of the World’s Sunday School 
Convention of 1904, turn to the description of the 
memorable meeting on Mars’ Hill, the Sunday before 
Easter, when the late Dr. John Potts, then a beloved 
leader of the International Sunday-school forces, 
preached to hundreds of earnest Christian people 
about ‘‘Jesus and the Resurrection.” 

On that Sunday morning some of us had visited 
the little Greek Evangelical Church, opposite the 
Arch of Hadrian, founded by Dr. M. Demetrius 
Kalopothakes, through whose hands, as representa- 
tive of the British and Foreign Bible Society, there 
had then passed 300,000 copies of the Scriptures into 
the possession of the two million dwellers in that 
land. The little Sunday-school was vigorously sing- 
ing ‘‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” in Greek, 
that day as we entered. The Heavenly Father is no 
longer an unknown God in Athens. Jesus and the 
Resurrection are now blessed facts in the lives of 
many who live under the shadow of the Areopagus. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

An interesting study for any class, of Paul as an orator, 
will be found on page 348. 

What Athens was, historically and intellectually (Rid- 
dle, r). 

Possible meanings of the Areopagus (Riddle, 3; Ram- 
say, 3). 
The marketplace described (Riddle, on v. 17). 


Draw the class out . 


LESSON 4. JULY 25. PAUL’S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY—ATHENS 


Acts 17 : 16-34. Commit verse 29 


Golden Text: God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship in spirit and truth.—John 4 : 24 


co And Paul stood in the midst of the Ar-e-op’a-gus, and 


sai 

Ye men of Ath’ens, in all things I perceive that ye are ! very 
religious. 33 For as I paened oe , and p domed the objects 
of your worship, I found also an 
TO AN UNKNOWN GoD. What therefore ye worship in ig- 
norance, this I set forth unto you. 24 The God that made 
the world and all things therein, he, being Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in 3 temples made with hands ; 25 neither 
is he served by men’s hands, as though he needed anything, 
seeing he himself giveth to all life, and breath, and all things ; 
26 and he made of one every nation of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, having determined ¢#keir appointed seasons, 
and the bounds of their habitation ; 27 that they should seek 
God, if haply they might feel after him and find him, though 
he is not far from each one of us: 28 for in him we live, and 
move, and have our being ; as certain even of your own poets 
have said, 

For we are also his offspring. 

29 Being then the offspring of God, we ought not to think that 


3 the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by... 


art and device of man. 30 The times of ignorance therefore 
God overlooked ; but now he *commandeth men that they 
should all everywhere repent: 31 inasmuch as he hath ap- 
pointed a day in which he will judge 5 the world in righteous- 
ness § by * the man whom he hath ordained ; whereef he hath 

iven assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from 
the dead. 

32 Now when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, 
some mocked ; but others said, We will hear thee concerning 
this yet again, 33 Thus Paul went out from among them. 34 
But certain men clave unto him, and believed : among whom 
also was Di-o-ny’si-us the Ar-e-op’a-gite, and a woman named 
Dam/‘a-ris, and others with them. 

1 Or, somewhat superstitions * Or, sanctuaries * Or, that which 
is divine *Some ancient authorities read declareth to men. © Gr. 
the inhabited earth. *%Gr. in. 1 Or; a man 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

















Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 16.—What does ‘spirit was provoked’? mean? 
What sort of idols were probably found at Athens? (Rid- 
dle.) 

Verse 17.— What was the purpose ef an Eastern market- 
place? (Riddle.) 

Verse 18.—Who were the Epicureans and Stoics? (Rid- 
dle, second paragraph; Ramsay, 2.) 

Verse 19.—-What was the Areopagus? (Riddle, third 
paragraph ; Ramsay, 3.) 

Verse 23.— What is referred to by ‘‘ objects of your wor- 
ship’?? Is there any contemporaneous record of altars 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ To an unknown God ’’? (Riddie.) 

Verse 28.—Who are referred to by the words ‘certain 
even of your own poets’’? Is this poetic reference other- 
wise known? (Riddle; Ramsay, 5.) 

Verse 30.— What is meant by ‘‘ the times of ignorance,’’ 


‘and in what way were they ‘‘ overlooked ’’ by God? (Rid- 


dle; Mackie.) 

Verse 32.—Was the resurrection from the dead a belief 
unknown among the Athenians? (Riddle.) 

Verse 33.—Why did Paul leave Athens at that time, in 
view of the expressed interest and desire, on the part of 
some of those who listened to him, to kuow more? (Riddle, 


‘on verses 33, 34; Ramsay, 7. 


Verse 34.—What more is known about Dionysius and 
Damaris? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 8.) 








The Oriental Jews’ understanding of *‘ times of igno- 
rance ’’ (Mackie). 

Two persons out of every. three in the world do not 
know of God and his love (Pierson, 4). 

Why we have so much greater responsibility.than the 
Athenians (Ridgway, 4). 

Does chemistry prove that man is the offspring of God? 
(Illustrations, 5.) 

It is a good thing to know God well. enough: to tell 
others abeut him (Foster, 5). oo lit 

How the three classes of persons in Paul’s: audience be- 
came really only two (Foster, last two paragraphs). 
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tar with this inscription, . 


. most famous in the history of civilization. 


..that the. Areopa 


The Lesson’s Bible ‘Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACE.—A ¢thens, the scene of this lesson, is about 
two hundred and fifty miles east of south from 
Bercea, and Paul doubtless made the journey 

by sea. It was in the Roman province of Achaia, of 
which Corinth was the capital. The city is one of the 
Though 
comparatively small and the capital of a limited re- 
ion, its free inhabitants, in former centuries, had 
en the most cultivated ever known, and the study 
of the literature produced by Athenians is still an 
essential part of “liberal” edueation. When Paul 
visited Athens it was in decadence. No longer cre- 
ative and constructive, it had become critical and 
curious (v. 21). Still it might be termed a ‘‘ univer- 
sity,.city.” It was celebrated for its ‘‘religiousness,” 
but it plays no part in the history of Christianity, 
aside from the events of this lesson. oa 
curean Philosophers. — The two 
gootahens schools of philosophers at Athens. No 
mention is made of the older schools, the followers of 
Plato and Aristotle respectively. Epicurus taught 
that the highest good is pleasure, and this led to 
indulgence; hence the term “epicure.” Zeno, the 
leader of the Stoics, taught that moral virtue was the 
highest. good, but this led to pride, and produced 
what is now termed ‘‘Stoicism.” Neither school 
believed in Divine Providence. : 
Areopagus.—The name of a place (rendered in 
English “the hill of Mars”) and also of a body of 
judges convening usually in that place. There are 
three. views as to the ee of the term in verses 
1g,.22). 1. .That the reference is to the place alone. 
2. That the court is meant, and that it met at the 
place. 3. That.the court.alone is meant, and that 
the address was not made on the hill of Mars, because 
it was not a convenient F an for a. popular assembly. 
The last is the view of Professor, Ramsay, who holds 
gus was a board of examiners who 


. investigated the claims of those who publicly taught 


at Athens. |: It: is ipeootgae 3 agreed that. the inquiry 
was not a religious one. The hill of Mars.is a. rocky 
ridge facing the Acropolis. 


Light on Puzzling. 

Verse 16.—Provoked within him: A strong phrase, 
and one justified by the circumstances. Paul saw 
the folly and futility of the Athenian religiousness. 
Indignation was, however, accompanied = pity.— 
Full of. idols; Statues, altars, and temples erected 
in honor of the pagan deities. Athens was famous 
for such things. hile these ‘‘ idols” were not di- 
rectly worshiped, they expressed religious devotion. 

Verse 17.—Marketplace: The ‘‘ Agora” in East- 
ern cities was more than a place of business; it was 
often used for judicial cases, and in general was ‘“‘ the 
center of life.” In Greek cities, and especially at 
Athens, it was a general resort to hear the news, to 
carry on discussions, etc. 

Verse 22.— Very religious: This rendering is the 
enly suitable one. ‘‘Somewhat superstitious ” con- 
veys a suggestion that lacks tact. ‘‘ Religious” in 
= New Testament is applied to other than the true 
religion. 

erse 23.—The objects of your worship: A wide 
term, including all the visible signs of their religion, 
altars, statues, temples, etc.—To an UNKNowN Gop. 
While there is no other evidence of this particular 
inscription, several heathen writers tell of similar 
altars at Athens, as characteristic of the inhabitants. 

Verse 28.—Certain even of your own poets: The 
rye cited is found in a poemof Aratus of Tarsus 
(B.C. 270) and in one of Cleanthes (B.C. 300), both 
speaking of Zeus (Jupiter). 

Verse 30.— Times of ignorance: The Gentile world 
did not have special revelation, and hence Paul, here 
and elsewhere, regards their idolatry as largely due 
to ignorance, which God guericohed, by not punish- 
ing * fully (comp. Rom. 3 : 25,°26). 

erse 32.—Heard of the resurrection of the dead: 
The greatest Greek philosophers defended the im- 
mortality of the soul, but derided the notion of the 


_ Tesurrection of the body. 


Verse 33.— Went out from among them: That is, 
from the assembly he had addressed. The latter 
part of verse 32 is probably only a more courteous re- 
jection of Paul’s teachings. 

Verse 34.—Dionysius the Areopagite: A member 
of the court of Areopagus. Otherwise unknown.— 
Damaris: Nothing further is known of her, though 
it has been conjectured that she was a courtesan. 


‘Paul had comparatively little success at Athens. 


A critical and curious community is usually a barren 


field for Christianity. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


~ LBSSON FOR JULY 25 (Acts 17 : 16-34) 


the Stoic and the 


- Paul at Athens 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D,C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


AUL’S experiences in Athens are in some meee 
the most picturesque apd interesting incident in 
his whole career. “He found himself in the 4 
which was the center and the originator of Gree 
university life and education; and, as one who was 
trained at Tarsus, in the learning of the Greeks, he 
surveyed the city (such is the force of the verb in 
verse 16) and was roused to indignation that it was 
full of idols. Besides his ordinary custom of preach- 
ing in the synagogue to the Jews and the God-fearing 
pagans who resorted thither, he adapted himself to 
the Athenian manner, and discussed philosophical 
subjects and the nature of God in the marketplace, 
as rates and other thinkers had done, with any 
chance person. In this way he came into relations 
with some philosophers of the two schools which at 
that time were supreme in Greek philosophic circles, 
picurean. it. 

In the theory of the Stoic school, man was the 
master of his fate and supreme in himself, not de- 
pendent on God, but seeking for himself after virtue 
and finding in it the highest good. The Epicureans 
enjoined as the aim and rule of life to enjoy in soul- 
quietnéss as many as possible of the higher pleasures 
and nobler sensations of humam nature, especially the 
mental emotions, oe from any relation to God. 
Practically, both philosophies madé man and not God 
the ruler of life; and this denial of Divine govern- 
ment issued in making the city of philosophers also 
the city where idols were most numerous. When 


: Paul spoke of Jesus and the resurrection, the Athen- 


ians thought he was talking about two foreign deities 
whose worship he wished to introduce. 

In the heat of discussion, while some called him 
contemptuously a mere vulgar plagiarist (referring to 
the obvious and intentional analogies between many 
of Paul’s statements and those of nse hilosophers), 
they at last took hold of him and brought him before 
Areopagus, the court which had some kind of charge 
of public morals and teaching, and which took its 


‘name from the hill whére- originally it had ‘sat to 
‘try cases of murder, though it had long since change 


its seat and its jurisdiction. Before the highest morpl 
and educational tribunal of the ancient wortd' Pahl 
was placed by his opponents to state his message to 
the Greek world. The occasion was dramatic; Luke 
fully appreciated the effectiveness of the situation. “ 


“ ‘At this point’ Luke places his réport, once for all, of 
». thé message which Paul brought to an entirely ignor- 


ant ahd unprepared assembly of pagans. There is 


‘no reason to think that the speech was fadically dif- 


ferent in tone from his introductory addresses to 
purely pagan audiences in other cities. It is mo 
evn wees in expression, corresponding to the dif- 
erent standard of education in the hearers; but 
otherwise it is on the same religious plane. 

Paul treats the worship of deities by the pagans as 
a misdirected form of a true and natural’ religiots 
impulse: that Divine power which they worshiped 
wrongly in ignorance Paul declared to them in its 
real form. t is not the case’ that each nation 
has its separate deity, but the one God has made 
all mankind one in obedience to himself, and his in- 
tention is that men should seek after him and find 
him, who is close to man, and who is the guiding 
Power in all things, and the life of all men. As the 
pagan poets have said, Aratus and Cleanthes, ‘‘ We 
are also His offspring.’”” Now, since we are God’s 
children, we should not think that God our Father 
resembles any image, gold or silver or stone, carved 
by human art, for he is purely spiritual and ideal. 

In the former times God left man to learn from 
those natural witnesses of himself,—namely, the 
good which he gives us. But now he has sent a spe- 
cial message of repentance. This opportunity for 
repentance from the errors and sins of paganism 
must now be used, for the judgment is coming, and 
God has appointed a Man to come and judge the 
world according to the opportunities offered to it: 
the proof that the message is true lies in the fact that 
God raised from the dead the Man whom he sent. 

Paul in Athens was understood to be one of those 
new teachers who so often came there to try to win 
fame and fortune-by their gifts of rhétoric or dia- 
lectic; and the audience regarded his speech mainly 
with the curiosity of idlers whose chief interset lay 
in telling or hearing some new thing. They flocked 
to hear this supposed new aspirant for intellectual 
distinction, but what they expected from such a per- 
son was a brilliant literary performance. The in- 
tense earnestness of Paul touched no corresponding 
chord in their hearts, but roused in some only a feel- 
ing of contempt and expressions of mockery, while 
others said more politely, but probably quite as care- 
lessly, that they would hear him again on some 
future occasion. The more or less highly educated 
audience in the hall of Areopagus was the most diffi- 
cult in the world for a sventhet of religion; and there 


can be no doubt that Luke marks this by his rather: 


contemptuous description of them (vs. 21, 32), and by 
his statement that Paul ‘‘ went forth from the midst 
of them.” Not much success attended his work in 
Athens, and no church seems to have been formed. 
Yet even among these idle and frivolous loungers, 


-live. 
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priding themselves on their culture and their superi- 


, ority to vulgar emotions and ideas, there were some 


who caught the ring of genuineness and truth in 
Paul’s words, One member of the Areopagus, and 
a woman named Damaris, and a few others, became 
adherents of the new teaching. Damaris is not said 


:to, belong (as the converted women in Bercea and 


Thessalonica did) to the higher circle of society. 
Athenian usage precluded women of the better class 
from —_ present at discussions in the market- 
lace or a formal discourse before the Areopagus. It 
is a striking feature in Luke’s character, and shows 
also the exactness of his knowledge, that he records 
the conversion and the name of this woman side by 
side with the noble Areopagite Dionysius. 
Paul himself seems to hove recognized that specu- 


_ lative philosophy was a poor preparation for a reli- 


gious training; and in Corinth, his next center of 
work, he ‘‘determined not to know anything save 
emp Christ and him crucified” (1 Cor. 2: 2); and 

is simple kind of preaching there was contrasted by 
some of the Corinthian Christians unfavorably wit 
the more philosophic style of Apollos. But, what- 
ever may have been the variation in Paul’s style from 
the Athenian speech with its quotation from versified 
philosophy, the substance and the basis of his teach- 
ing was everywhere the same. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
: Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


be times of ignorance (v. 30) Among the 
Jews, the time before the giving of the Mo- 
saic law is regarded as a time of ignorance, 
when there was no clearly marked distinction be- 
tween things sacred and profane, and moral values 
had not been reduced to order. Thus one of the 
most important rabbinical rules is that which under 


_eyery. conceivable contingency guards against the 


sin of seething the kid in its mother’s milk (Exod. 
23: 19) Dishes in’ which milk is cooked are kept 
strictly apart from thése’ used in cooking meat, and 
meat and milk are.never*eaten at the same meal. 
But Abraham offered meat and milk together to his 
supernatural: guests (Gen. 18 :.8), and ‘the narrative 
does not give the slightest hint that it was a misde- 
meanor. “This is gravely explained as due to the 
fact that at-that timé-the law had not been given, 
and so Abraham Could not be expected to know bet- 
tér. The.same expression, ‘‘ the days of ignorance,” 
is used by the Moslems with regard to the idolatrous 
worship and customs among the Arabs before the 
time and teaching of the prophet Muhammad. 
Beyrout, SyrRIA. 
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Making Known the Unknown God 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


N a hospital in Northern India, a woman had 
been cured of a serious illness, and had learned 
something of Christ from the life and lips of the 

missionary doctor. As she ‘was about to 4 taken 
away by her Muhammadan husband, she called the 
missionary and asked him to come to her village and 
tell her people about the Saviour, saying, ‘‘ You 
know him so well, but we do not know him at all.” 

This was the Apostle Paul’s position at Athens 

when he srenbed - his great missionary sermon. 
Like him, the missionary in India and China and 
Africa finds himself surrounded with temples and 
idols, shrines and fetishes, and the people do not 
know God, They seek to make images of him and 


‘erect altars in his honor, but these only prove their 


ignorance. The only true evidence of a knowledge 
of God is a godly life. 

The signs of ignorant, superstitious worship are evi- 
dent in every heathen land,—and in too many where 
Christ’s name is professed,—and are as numerous 
asin ancient Athens. The manner of life and forms 
of a often full of falsehood and immoralit 
—prove that the samy do not know God. Like Paul, 
the missionaries know him, and are seeking to make 
him known. Like Paul, they study the people, their 
language and literature, that they may preach Jesus 
and his resurrection so that men will believe. 

The heart of the apostle’s address is the desire o1 
God; as Father of all, and his message to men 
through Jesus Christ his Son, that they seek him and 
Think of it, two out of three of the people of 
the world know nothing of God and his love, and 
nine out of ten have only a very imperfect knowledge 
of him! If you know God, what are you doing to 
help make him known to others ? 

NOTE.—An interesting exercise for pupils will be to have 
them write down the number of things Paul told the Athenians 
about God, and see how many of these the heathen are ignorant 
of and must be in the missionaries’ messages to-day. 

New: Yorx City... 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Manners.— / nh ny that ye are very religious 
(v. 22). Note Paul’s fine tact. He was always the 
Christian gentleman. These Athenians were cultured 

ntlemen also. Do you think it was any harder for 

aul here than addressing the rough Galatians? 
Practise courtesy. We Americans need it. Our 
manners don’t match our good hearts. ‘‘ Say mister, 
what time is it?” is what you get from the boy on the 
street. Is the railroad ticket _— snappy? Try 
this: ‘‘Sorry to trouble you sir, but will you kindly 
tell me what time the next train goes, etc.,” and see if 
he doesn’t catch your smile. Molasses to catch flies. 
The coat the harsh wind can’t blow off, the gentle 
sun will warm off. The fellow with the fine manners 
has the battle of life half won. Paul knew how, and 
left the recipe to Timothy (2 Tim. 2: 24). 


Artistic Failures.— He himself —_ toall life, and 
breath, and all things (v.25). This truth is plain and 
easy enough for us, Athenians ‘ere the smartest 
folks on earth—could talk, and write, and carve splen- 
didly, bu: they did not know the truth about God. _Lit- 
erary folks and artists in this day. Smart folks there 
are who don’t know God (Matt. 11 : 25). The old 
artists knew God—art and religion went hand in 
hand—and they painted pictures that are pictures. 
The Godless literar uct evaporates in a year, 
but Tennyson, Lensiel ow, Whittier, Dickens, Thack- 
ery, Carlyle, sing on forever. The modern artists of 
pen and brush don’t know God, and so don’t know 
men, and what they bring forth dies in a decade. 
God doesn’t need you nor yours, He wants you for 

our own sake. Mr. Stetson, the great hat manu- 

acturer of Philadelphia, asked his workmen to 

stock in the Stetson Company. He did not need their 
money. The public was hungry for so good an in- 
vestment. But for the work-people’s sake. Many of 
his hands did so, to 400 ent profit. God's invest- 
ments are better than this, ‘‘ hundredfold,” ten thou- 
sand percent (Matt. 19: 29). God wants you not for 
his sake, but yours. 


Blue Blood.— Hath made of one blood all nations 
(v. 26, A. V.). Do you believe it? Negro blood is coal, 
Indian blood is copper, Chinese blood is gamboge! 
The man in the alley makes money and moves up on 
the avenue. Do houses, furnishings, automobiles, 
change Alley blood to Avenue. blood? The.most 
amusing sight in all the world is Codfish Aris- 
tocracy. All men are, brethren, and the grave our 
vanishing point foraseason, When the world Jearns 
this we shall have solved all our social problems, The 
labor problem was solved hundreds of years ago on 
the Bethlehem hills—long before Christ’s time (Ruth 
2:4). This is the way for Master and Man to one- 
blood it. All the human race isroyal. Blue blooded. 
If you have ‘‘ struck oil” and want to strike ‘‘ society,” 
strike Christianity and get into the royal family 
(Luke 22: 29, 30). 

No Longer Children.— 7e times of ignorance... 
God overlooked ; but now he commandeth (v.30). The 
boss will take things from the ‘‘ cub” that the. journey- 
man had better nottry. The red in long pants can 
no longer do the things he did while in knickerbockers 
(1 Cor. 13: 11). Confucius, Booddha, Zoroaster would 
have accepted Jesus withopen arms. What atime 
Paul and Socrates would have had together right 
here in Athens, they had so much in coramon. Now 
would be a good time for you to read Kingsley’s 
‘‘Hypatia,” which, describes the mixture of Chris- 
tianity and Greek philosophy called ‘‘ Neo-platon- 
ism.” John 15: 22 is thé verse that answers that 
hard question which ison your lips. But this doesn’t 
help any of you feilows. Christ has spoken to you ~ 
time and time again. Your responsibility is some- 
thing fearful. 


Turned Down.—Ozhers said, We will hear thee 
coucerning this yet again (v. 32). The Athenians 
were perfect gentlemen, and they knew how to turn 
down aman gracefully. And why not? Better than 
that up country ‘run ‘em out of town” way Paul had 
been experiencing. ‘‘Mr. Ridgway, glad to know all 
about your goods. We will place your letters and 
circulars on file for further action,”—and I know I am 
turned down, and the other fellow gets the business. 
But it is done so gracefully I don’t feel as badly as I 
might. Oh, what those Athenians missed that day! 
What you miss every day when you turn Christ down. 
Many a fellow turns down happiness and prosperity, 
health and home. There is no epistle to the Athen- 
ians. Mars’ Hill unknown but for the presence there 
of this wandering Jewish stranger. Culture in its 
decadence is the hardest thing in the world to touch 
with things heavenly. A Shakespeare, a Tennyson, 
a Browning, has no difficulty with the things of God, 
but the nobodies who merely sing for a day die with 
the song untouched by the eternal verities which 
would give it life. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


** The Boy and the Church” is the title of a new 
book by Eugene C. Foster. It will be sent to any 
address for 75 cents, by The Sunday School Times 
Company. 
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The Ilustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
‘The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s lesson calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


** That’s Different !"’—God is a Spirit: 
and they that worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth (Golden Text), There is a 
story told of a somewhat eccentric preacher 
who was driving along a country road when 
he was attracted by the appearance of a 
farmhouse. Its whole air was so peaceful 
that it looked like an ideal abode. It oc- 
curred to him that, fair as it seemed, it might 
still be lacking in that which was most essen- 
tial, so leaving his carriage he went to the 
door, A middle-aged woman answered the 
summons, and he propounded his question 
witheut hesitation: ‘*‘ Madam, does Jesus 
Christ live here?’’ The woman stared, but 
though he repeated his inquiry he received 
no answer, and when he had gone she ran 
out where her husband was chopping wood, 
and told him of her caller. ‘ Didn't you 
tell him we belong to church?’’ demanded 
the old man, The wifé shook her head. 
** Didn't you tell him we give money every 
Sunday?’’ Again the gray head made its 
negative reply, ‘*’T'wasn’t anything. like 
that he wanted to know, John. He wanted 
to know if Jesus Christ lives here, — that’s dif- 
ferent,’’—Alrs, Nellie Claybaugh, Altoona, 
Pa, From Forward, 


Are We True to the Message ?— 7% 
word of God was proclaimed of Paul(v. 13). 
** I sent my love to you every day!’’ said a 
little girl indignantly to a sick friend who 
was beginning to be convalescent, and felt 
hurt because no word of remembrance had 
come toher. ‘They just took it and kept 
it all theirselves,’’ ‘The childish way of look- 
ing. at it sets in strong light the meaning of 
an undelivered message. Christ sends his 
love to men with each returning day—sends: 
it by us; Do wedeliver.it? Or do we take 
it and keep it all ourselves? What ‘does he! 
think of us as messengers? —William /. 
Hart, D.D., Utica, N.Y. From The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. ’ 


Reaching Out for the Father.— 7a? they’ 
should seek God, if haply they might feel’ 
after him and find him (v. 27). Dr. Cuyler 
told the story of a prominent business man 
whose Christian wife had died praying for his 
conversion, One night, while lying awake 
in the darkness of his room, he heard a voice 
from the little bed at his side, ** Take my 
hand, papa, it’s so dark,’’ He reached forth 
his large strong hand and took the small 
trembling one in it until the frightened child 
fell asleep. Then that strong business man 
looked up through the darkness and said : 
** Father, take thou my hand as I have taken 
the hand of my child, and give rest of soul, 
for Jesus’ sake."’ ‘Then it was that he felt 
the comforting influence of the divine pres- 
ence, and knew that God was nigh.—J/rs. 
C. R. Phillips, Eldorado, il, 


Are Children the Equal of Gardens ?— 
That they should seek God (v. 27). A famil- 
iar story is that of a visitor to Coleridge who 
argued vehemently against the religious in- 
struction of the young, and declared his own 
determination not to ‘prejudice ’’ his chil- 
dren in favor of any form of religion, but to 
allow them at maturity to choose for them- 
selves, The answer of Coleridge to the par- 
ticular argument was pertinent and sound 
enough: ** Why. prejudice a garden in favor 
of flowers and fruit? Why not let the clods 
choose for themselves between cockleberries 
and strawberries?’’ — William J. Hart, 
D.D., Utica, N. Y. From The Christian 
Advocate. 


The Making of a Man.—JSeing then the 
offspring of God (v. 29). Two or three 
young men, who were once visiting Wash- 
ington, went into the National Museum. 
On one of the cabinets was a label with these 
words : ‘* The body of a man, weighing one 
hundred and fifty-four pounds.’”? ‘* Where 
is the man?’’ asked one of the young men. 
No one answered him. In the cabinet were 
two jars of water; other jars in which were 
phosphate of lime, carbonate of lime, potas- 
sium, sodium, and other chemicals. Another 
section held a row of clear glass jars filled 
with gases,—hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen. The materials in those cabinets are 
given in exact proportion as combined in an 
ordinary man, After looking at the assort- 
ment for some-time in silenee, one of: the 
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young men said; *‘ And that is what I am 
made of? ‘That is all that goes to make 
me?’’ ‘That is all,’’ said a bystander, 
—- and walked on. But the young 
man did not smile, ‘If that is all that is 
needed,’’ said one, ‘‘so much lime, so much 
gas, so much water, we should be exactly 
alike, There is something more which they 
cannot put into cabinets,’”’ ‘*Yes,’’ said 
another under ‘his breath, ‘*that added by 
God, who puts into these senseless elements 
that which makes a living soul.’’ They 
passed on in silence, their souls and their 
God suddenly becoming real before those 
cabinets filled with all the material essentials 
for the making of a man.— Zhe Kev. C. H. 
Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N. Y. From The 
Youth's Companion. The prise for this week 
is awarded to this illustration, 


What Do We Most Dread ?— Com- 
manded men that they should all everywhere 
repent (v. 30). Repentance for our sins and 
fauits is sometimes shallow and inadequate. 
I have somewhere read of a little girl who 
had been naughty, and who, after she had 
been punished by her mother, prayed as fol- 
lows when she went to bed that night: **O 
God, please make me good; not real good, 
but just good enough so I won’t have to be 
whipped,’’ Alas! it is the whipping that we 
too often dread, instead of the sin itself.— 
The Rev. J. T. Whitley, Charlottesville, Va, 


Aunt Abby’s Home Department 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson_ 


HIS .is a-grand lesson, and I’d like to 
hear Elder Hastings talk about it, or 
to: see how Mis’ Deacon Hall learns it 

to my class of girls. That wonderful sermon 
of Paul’s to the Athens folks, telling them 
how their unknown God was his known God, 
and explaining what he had done in creating 
and preserving: the world and its people, and 
most of all, how he had given. them assurance 


of hope through the One he. had sent, and: 
that he had raised from the dead ; it's a great. 
But I:own up, it’s‘too’ 


discourse, -I-tell-you, 
great for me to talk to youabout. I’ve ‘told 
you time and again that 1’m only an ign’rant 


old woman with little learning and very earthy |. 
I can’t reach ‘up high and pull'down: 


views. 
the tall, sightly trees of the forests for you to 
see the beautiful leaves and fruits; but I can 
pick the little posies that grow down at the foot 
of the trees, and show you how sweet-smeéll- 
ing and pretty even the commonest ones be. 

And so to-day I’m going to leave that 
great discourse of Paul’s for bigger and wiser 
folks to talk about, and tell you myself a 
little bit of a story. I might’s well tell you 
I made it up out of my own head. But as 
the story-books say, it’s founded on fact. 
And seems ’s if it might have happened in 
just the way I teil it. 

Way over Athens way in those times we’re 
studying about there was a r.woman, I 
don’t know much about her, only that she 
wanted to be good. Mebbe she wasn’t real 
bad, mebbe she was, Mc'sbe she was good 
in her ign’rant, plain way, but wanted to be 
better, 

But she didn’t see how, and there was 
nobody to tell her, There was a lot of terri- 
ble wise men in that town, and they held 
different views and they were called different 
names, Stoicks and Epicur’ans and such, 
She had heard some of them make addresses, 
but she couldn’t understand a word of their 
talk, And she’d heard of the gods, as they 
called them, more’n she wanted to hear. 
For according to accounts they wa’n’t any 
better than she was herself, worse more’n 
likely. So how could they help her? And 
she wanted to be good. 

She lived just out o’ the town, in the coun- 
try, I guess. But sometimes she went into 
the city part, peeked into the temples, lis- 
tened to the philosophers and other talkers. 
There were lots of them and plenty to listen, 
for Athens folks themselves and the strangers 
there—summer boarders like—was terrible 
fond of hearing new things and talking about 
them. And not a mite of help did the poor 
woman pick up from anything she heard. 
But all the time, way down in her heart, she 
had a feeling—she didn’t know who put it 
there—that there was Somebody somewhere 
who could help her if she could only find 
him. Lots of times she had stopped and 
looked at the big altar in the town and the 
strange words on it, ‘*To an Unknown 
God,’’ and she wondered if that was the one 
she was looking for. 

One day, as she was roaming ’round un- 


happy and unsatisfied, she saw a crowd of 
people, and she stopped. Some one was 
talking, and she heard his voice. She liked 
the sound right away, and she went nigher 
to hear, ; 

Thére were lots of great folks there, and 
she was only a poor woman, so they pushed 
her and crowded her, But her poor, empty 
heart was so full of that longing to be good 
she pressed in close, closer. At last she 
heard plain. It was what she had waited 
for those long, lonesome years. It showed 
her the One who could help her, the Un- 
known God she could know. Right off, 
without one doubt, she took him for her 
Master and Friend, Creeping out of the 
crowd to where she could be by herself she 
dropped on her knees and told that new 
Lord her wish ; she wanted to be good. I’m 
sure she got that wish, for though she was 
likely the humblest one in all that crowd, 
she was the only woman, most the only per- 
son whose name is givenin this account, ‘‘a 
woman named Damaris.’’ 


New York City. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—O thou 


in whom we live and move and have our being, 
we thank thee that thou art not an unknown 
God, but even as a father very present in the 
lite of thy children. We turn to thee for the 
fulfilling of all our needs. We seek not after 
thee ‘in vain, but in the glad assurance of thy 
nearness to every one of us. Help us so to live 
that our ay thoughts and deeds may be in 
accord with thy will-for us, and grant unto us 
the power of making very real to others the life 
of faith and service, in the name of thy Son 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A little girl was asked 
by her father, who was trying to get at her 
idea of God, ‘* Where zs God?’’ 
thoughtful for a moment, and then answered 
earnestly, ‘‘ But where is he mo/, father?’’ 
She had learned a great lesson in her clear, 
childlike way, that set her father thinking 


iE thoughts, too. And God 7s near us. 


“* Speak to Him thouw for ‘He hears, ; 
: -And Spirit with Spirit can meet;— 
Closer is. He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet."’ 


Have you and I that thought about God? 
Is he so real and so near as that? It is not 
enough for us to think of God as-‘everywhere, 
unless we count in our own ‘hearts and lives, 

NEAR ME 


GOD [S Seaa 
Do | Know Him? 


And we can £now him, too. We can know 
his love, his kindness, his rightness, his hatred 
of evil, his fairness in judgment,—all this we 
can know, and so know him as he is. Do 
we? Is there one here who thinks of him 
as an unknown God? May that thought no 
longer be yours. Let us pray, silently for a 
moment, and then our pastor will lead us in 
prayer. 

PHILADELPHIA, 





EVERYWHERE 











Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


**O Jesus, thou art standing.”’ 

‘*Lord of all being, throned afar."’ 

‘‘O Thou the contrite sinner’s friend.”’ 

**O Jesus, Saviour of the lost.” 

** Jesus calls us o’er the tumult.”’ 

**Just as I am without one plea.” 

‘*I was a wandering sheep.” 

**Sinners, turn ; why will ye.die?"’ 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 115 : 1-6 (165 : 1-3. 231 : I-3). 

Psalm 19°: 1-4°(22 : 1-4. 33 : 1-4). 

Psalm.145 : 6-8, 11; 12 (215 : 6-8, 11, 

12, . 3II : 1-3, 6, 7). 
Psalm 50 : 17-28 (66.: 11-15. 205: II-35). 
Psalm 9 : 5-8 (10 : 5-8. 14 : 1-4). 


2 
Lesson Home-Readings 


M.—Acts 17 : 16-34 . .. , . . At Athens 
T.—Isa. 40: 9-17. . . .‘: . Greatness of God 
W.—lIsa. go : 18-31. . . . . . . Creator of all 
T.—Jer. to: 1-16 5 2. 
F.—Psalm 50 : I-15. . . . Promise to seekers 





S.—John 4 : 19929... « .:.. . Real worship 
S.—2-Cor. § :i-Ir . . . . Judgment by Christ 


She was'|. 


you remember those lines,of Tennyson’s : 
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| Graded | Helps 
The Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


LACE a block of wood and a rough 
stone before the class.) Children, can 
these see or hear or speak? Do they 

know anything? If I should draw a face on 
the stone, or carve the wood into the shape 
of a man, would they know anything? 
Could they see or hear or speak then ? 

There are many people in the world who 
worship idols made of silver and gold, wood 
or stone, because they have never. been 
taught about the true God, who made this 
world and everything in it. (Review the 
text of May 16—‘* All the gods of the nations 
are idols, but the Lord made the heavens.’’) 
Sing: 

‘* Though the heathen bow to idols 

They have made of wood and stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us 
Thou art God, and thou alone."’ 
(Primary Hymnal.) 
(Psalm 115 : 3-8 provides material for an 
easy, impressive responsive drill, Show an 
idol or a picture of one.) 

One day, as a lady missionary was travel- 
ing through a little town in Mexico, she saw 
a group of women and children kneeling 
before a stone image and praying. Some of 
them looked at her as she passed, so she 
stopped just long enough to teach the chil- 
dren in Spanish the little verse which we all 
know, **God is Love.’’ (Write it.) As 
she went on her way she prayed that a 
teacher might be sent to live among them, to 
tell them more about the true God. I think 
many of you could have told them : 





** God is gteat and God is good, 
And we thank him for our food ; 
By his hand we must be fed, 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread."’ 


(Add **God is Great’’ and ‘*God is 
Good,’’ and sing from “‘ Carols,”’ 
“« God is good to us, dear children, },: _,. 
.Gad is good through all the year,"’ etc, 


We believe that ‘* God is Love,”’ *‘ God is 
Great,’’ and ‘** God is Good,’’ yet we cantiot 

see him with our eyes, because ** God is a 
Spirit.’’ (Add that, and explain.) 

One time, when Jesus was traveling like 
that missionary teacher, he met a woman 
near a well who did not know the true God, 
so he said to her, ** God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth,’’ (Write ** Worship Him,’’ 





and explain what it means.) 





DV 











One time Paul the missionary journeyed to 
the great and wonderful city of Athens. 
There was so much to see that he often 
walked about the streets and the parks. He 
noticed a great many monumeats and statues, 
and sometimes stopped to read the names 
and the writing on them. We are proud to 
put up monuments to our great men whom 
we wish to honor, and sometimes we put 
flowers or flags about them, but we do not 
pray to them. 

Paul noticed that many of the monuments 
in Athens were idols, and that the people 
worshiped them. One day he found an 
altar on which was written ‘*To an Un- 
known God.’’ He‘had to wait in Athens 
until his friends Silas and Timothy could 
meet him there, and he did wish he might 
have a chance to tell the people of Athens 
about God, who made the heavens and the 
earth and everything in them. Sometimes 
he went to the synagogue to talk with the 
Jews. At other times he talked with the 
crowds who gathered about the market- 
place. Some of the smart men liked to ask 
Paul questions, just to hear what he would 
say, but he always had a good answer. 

At last came the chance that he wanted, 
for he was invited to talk to them on Mars’ 
Hill, (Show the picture and simplify the 
address.) He stood on the hill, and they all 





3 . Folly of idolatry ! 


listened, so he began : 


‘“*Ye men of Athens, I saw a great many 


monuments and ‘altars as I walked about 


your city. I want to tell you about the one 




















LESSON FOR JULY 25 (Acts 17 : 16-34) 


which is marked ‘To an Unknown God,’ 
for I know him. God is love, because he 
cares for all the people in the world (vs. 
26-28); God is great, because he made the 
world and everything in it (v. 24); God is 
good, because ‘He gives to all life and 
breath and all good things.’ He cannot be 
made of gold nor silver nor stone, neither 
can he live in temples made with hands, for 
God is a Spirit.’’ 

Some of them believed what Paul told 
them, and others said, ‘‘ We will hear you 
again about this.’ Soon afterward Paul 
went away from Athens to another city. 

Home Work: Draw a picture of Paul 
talking to the men of Athens, and write one 
thing that he taught them about God. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: Zhe real teacher is an in- 
trepreter—one who must first under- 
stand, then translate. 

Before class I collected the maps the girls 
had sketched from memory. I shall correct 
at home by marking very wrong places in 
red, 

I let the girls choose some one to read the 
paragraphs which she had written on last 
week’s lesson. The one chosen had told 
the story very well, leaving Paul at Athens 
awaiting the coming of Silas and Timothy. 
We opened our books to Acts 17, read the 
sixteenth verse, and paused while the girls 
assigned told us about ancient and modern 
Athens. I added a few interesting facts to 
their descriptions. We noted in verse 17 
that Paul again found himself in the syna- 
gogue talking with the Jews. The girls 
assigned told us of the Epicureans and 
Stoics. (See Riddle and Ramsay). I led 
them in comparing these with the Sadducees 
and Pharisees we learned about the first 
quarter. I explained verses 18-22, briefly 
making some simple comparisons between 
the Athenians and people of to-day on the 
matter of new doctrines. 

The girls assigned told us about the Areo- 
pagus. (Riddle and Ramsay). I said we 
would divide Paul’s address into three parts, 
the introduction, the argument, the conclusion. 

We studied the chapter under these heads, 
noticing Paul’s courteous mention of the 
Athenians’ religious life. The girls assigned 
told about the Greek gods, and explained 
the presence of the altar ‘‘To an Unknown 
God.”’ ‘I called attention to Paul’s wisdom 
in beginning his address with something in 
which they would be interested. 

Next we studied the argument, the girls 
selecting the facts that Paul gave: 1. God 
made the world; 2, all things in, it; 3, is 
Lord of heaven and earth, etc. We dwelt 
especially on verse 27, and I showed what a 
great contrast this was to all pagan beliefs 
about their gods. I tried to make them 
feel the comfort and strength of the belief 
that, though so great, God is near to each of 
us, and how welcome Paul’s words must have 
been to the sad, troubled ones in his audience. 

Beginning with verse 30 we studied the 
conclusion : 1, God overlooked the times of 
ignorance. We discussed this. 2, Now 
every one is called upon to repent, etc. 3. 
His reference to Christ and the resurrection. 
I made them see what a commotion the refer- 
ence to the resurrection would make, and 
recalled references made to it by Peter and 
Stephen. One of the girls said that people 
disputed a good deal about it now, and asked 
what I thought. I said, ‘‘an excellent ques- 
tion for the question box.’? ! 

We discussed the result of Paul’s address, 
verse 32. I called special attention to ‘‘ we 
will hear thee again,’’—the fact that they 
never did, and that so far as we know no 
church was started and Paul never wrote an 
epistle to the Christians at Athens, although 
certain men (verse 34) did believe and fol- 
low him. , 

I said that these people, though courteous 
and kind, as truly refused the gospel as did 
the noisy, persecuting Jews. Some of the 
girls did not quite believe this, so we dis- 
cussed it. That not accepting is refusing is 
very hard for my girls to see. 

After this discussion we reviewed the 
whole address, the girls giving very well the 
headings and points. 

In closing the lesson I told them of the 
great meeting of delegates to the World’s 





} Questions which we have not time to discuss in 
class are placed in a box to be opened at our class 
social and discussed at that time. 
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Sunday School Convention, on Mars’ Hill, 
the Sunday before Easter, 1904. I made 
them see the ruins of that old Athens where 
the great men had listened with curiosity to 
the ‘‘ new doctrine,’’ told them of Dr, Potts’ 
sermon on the resurrection, and showed a 
picture of his great audience of Sunday- 
school people, gathered to worship the Christ 
whose story Paul had told there so long ago. 
They seemed greatly interested and much 
impressed: by the changes the years had 
brought. I asked for three or four sentence 
prayers to close. 

Notge.—With my own class I have completed the 
work as far as Lesson 11, September12. ‘he Review 
I shall send them through the mail next week, enclos- 
ing postage for their work to be sent me. 1 shall not 
meet them again until my return in September. Be- 
ing obliged to teach the lesson at least six months in 
advance, I shall teach six lessons, beginning with 
the Temperance Lesson, to borrowed classes of girls 
from twelve to sixteen, wherever I chance to be. 
One will be taught in New Jersey, two in Northfield, 
one in Chicago, and two in Santa Barbara, California. 
I shall not forget my own class. Each week every 
git! will receive from me a postal card containing a 

cripture reference to try to live up to, and the word 
“ To-day,” a cipher message. e have agreed to 
attend Sunday-school wherever we are, and add all 
we can to the lesson.—MARGARET SLATTERY. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the class : Copy the paragraphs I looked 
over to-day, and write in pencil briefly the 
story of to-day’s lesson. (The girls are mak- 
ing a book of Paul’s Missionary Journeys, 
writing two or three paragraphs on each les- 
son.) Bring to class next week. Be ready 
to sketch the map, and to locate the places 
from dictation. > 
' To special girls. 1. Who was Aquila 
(clipping)? (See 1 Cor. 16: 19, Rom. 16 : 3, 
and 2Timothy 4:19.) 2. Explain the com- 
mand of Claudius regarding the Jews. (Refer- 
ence book.) Describe atentmaker. (Refer- 
ence given.) 4. Describe Corinth. 


FITCHBURG, Mass. 
4 

My Class of Boys 

By Eugene C. Foster 


HE article on “Athens, the Cultured 
Boston of Greece’’ (see page 348), 
which I had supplied to each boy, gave 


a fine preparation for the study of this:Jesson. . 


Every boy who reads that will come to the 
study of Paul’s visit with a keen ‘interest in 
what happened—especially if he is an older 
schoolbay. 

I wonder how Paul’s spirit was stirred? 
Well, with sorrow, surely ; sorrow that these 
people should seek to worship some one and 
yet not know whom to worship. So we find 
Paul seizing every opportunity he had to con- 
vince men, in the synagogue and in the 
market-place, wherever men were to be 
found. It is clear that Paul had a message 
worth while; hé did not confine himself to 

reaching in a particular synagogue and in- 
ist on people coming to hear him. He took 
his message to them. 

It is doubly interesting to note that the in- 
scription which Paul found on an altar was 
only another illustration of the fact that we 
have so recently emphasized in class—that 
there is a universal desire on the part of man 
to worship. 

Paul had the fine sense to start with their 
expressed need and offer to supply that need. 
What real satisfaction could there be in the 
worship of an unknown god? The ve 
essence of our worship is found in the fact 
that God is to us a Father, who knows us and 
our needs, and whose will concerning us we 
may know if we will. 

Do you know, it’s a great thing to be able 
to know God and his purposes well enough 
to tell another fellow about him. Sometimes 
a boy gets the notion that he has no right to 
speak to another boy about these matters 
until he himself is extra good. I don’t look 
at it that way. When I tell a man about the 
love of God for men, I’m not recommending 
myself, I’m telling about a perfect. Saviour. 
There’s a difference, you see. Paul didn’t 
preach himself—he preached Jesus. I 
wonder if you and I can’t do that without 
waiting to be nearly perfect ourselves. 

Notice the three classes of men who heard 
Paul (vs. 32-34). Some believed, some 
didn’t believe, and some just put it off till 
another time. Same way to-day. Only we 
have to notice that, after all, there were only 
two classes—those who believed and those 
who didn’t. So far as present results are 
concerned, those who just put it off went 
right into the class with those who refused to 
believe. 

In this Christian country to-day, with the 


‘lf 





story of salvation through Christ preached so 
often within the hearing of millions of peo 
ple, the great majority of those who do not 
believe are those who think they are putting 
it off until some other time; in reality they 
are deciding not to believe,—new. (See 
Matt, 12: 30). 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1. To what place did Paul go from Athens? 
2. What command had the emperor Claudius 
issued? 3. When the Jews refused to be- 
lheve Paul’s message, what did Paul decide 
todo? 4. What charge did the — bring 
ageinst Paul when they brought him before 
Gallio? 5. What did Paul visit the churches 
in Galatia and Phrygia for? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


The Adult Bible Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D.' 


Paul at Athens 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 17: 
16-34). 

AUL remained at Athens while he waited 
for his associates, No doubt he wan- 
dered here and there amidst its re- 

nowned scenes, affected less by their beauty 
than by the evidences of idolatry on every 
side. A strict Jew of that age had little 
esthetic training. His ambitions were al- 
most too serious to admit of delight in art 
and architecture, except so far as they seemed 
to contribute to sacredness, They enjoyed 
the unmatched splendor of Herod’s stately 
temple, but only because it thus seemed to 
be made more worthy as the shrine of Jeho- 
vah’s worship. A similar splendor, such as 
they beheld at Diana’s famous shrine at 
Ephesus, only excited their anger ot their 
bitter contempt. 

It was not easy for such an one as Paul to 
refrain from expressing his thoughts on mat- 
ters of supreme importance and interest. 
Wherever he went he found opportunities to 
engage in serious discourse with those who 
came to the synagogue or to the market- 
place. Some of them, who were proud of 
their own learning, put Paul down as a half- 
educated user of words of which he did not 
realize the purport. But others were suffi- 
ciently impressed by him to wish to have his 
ideas more fully set forth in the presence of 
the wisest and most influential Athenians, 

Paul’s address before the Areopagus, which 
was somewhat analogous to the Sanhedrin of 
Judaism, was truly notable, It shows his 
versatility due to the varied conditions under 
which he had grown up. He was not un- 
acquainted with Greek thought or with Greek 
methods of expression. 

Commencing with a conciliatory introduc- 
tion which established a common ground 
between them of respect for God, he set forth 
a noble natural theology in forms of thought 
adapted to his cultured audience. God, be- 


‘ing a spirit with unlimited power, needs no 


such sacrifices as the gods were supposed to 
demand, since he is himself. the universal 
Giver (v. 25). He.created the human race 
as a unit, and assigned to each nation its 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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The Utmost in 
6% Bonds 


spvigntton Bonds, when _ properly 
issued, form ideal investments, No 
other large class of bonds, based on 
equal security, pays stv per cent. 


Irrigation bonds are secured by first 
liens on the most fertile farm lands 
in America. The loan will not aver- 
age one-fourth the land’s value. 


They are additionally secured by a 
first mortgage on all that the Irriga- 
tion Company owns. Some are mu- 
nicipal obligations—in each case a fax 
/ien on all the property in the district. 


Where else can one find such ideal 
security behind bonds that net six 
per cent? ; 








These are serial bonds, so one may 
make short-time or long-time invest- 
ments. And every bond paid off in- 
creases the security back of the rest. 


The bonds are issued in denomina- 
tions as low as $100, so they appeal 
to both small investors and large. +” 


Weare the largest dealers in Recla- 
mation Bonds. During the past fif- 
teen years we have sold seventy such 
issues. Not a dollar of loss has re- 
sulted to any investor. 


We have written a book based on 
all this experience—the best book of 
the kind ever published. pay bn 
vestor, small or large, owes to him- 
self its perusal. Everyone in these 
days should know Irrigation Bonds. 
The book is free. Please send this 
coupon to-day for it. 


(4 4 
(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corperation Bonds " 
First National Bank Bidg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON. 

Gentlemen :—Please send me. your 
new Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s 

Greatest Industry.” 




















When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











teacher and scholar. 


3 months 





thirteen 
issues 


It’s worth a good deal of trouble and expense to keep 
in touch with your scholars all summer long. 

And when you can do it with no trouble at all, and 
at a trifling expense, why let another day pass without 
making a simple arrangement for an every-week reminder? 

Send every one of.your scholars a copy of The Sun- 
day School Times for three months. 
wherever they go, if this office is notified of address changes. 
It will be a very practical and welcome link between 
The expense is little enough: 


It will follow them 


19 ccnts 


for each subscription in a club of five or mote to the 
individual addresses of the scholars. 


THE Sunpay ScHoot Times ComPANY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The Sanday School Times 


Philadelphia, July 10, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadeiphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address ‘The Keligious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new orcs These rates include postage: 

ve or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jionai will besllowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For 
Better 
Starching 


A teaspoonful of melted 
paraffine in hot starch gives 
a much better finish to linens 
than starch alone, — 

Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


is an admirable finish for uncarpeted 
floors. A little added to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from soile< clothes. 


Nothing seals a fruit jar or jelly 
SO sure as dipping the cap or 
cover, after closing, into hot Paraffine. 


Ask for our anti-stick Paraffine 
Paper Pad for ironing day. It keeps 
the sad-irons smooth. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 























Take these 
books along 


when you go on’ your vacation. They will be 
enjoyed. by you and appreciated by your friends. 


St. Jude’s 
By Ian MACLAREN, 


dialect. 


St. Jude’s, Glasgow. 


Simples from 


Off the Rocks 


cure for poison ivy. 





Much of the quaint humor 
of the “Bonnie Brier Bush,” without its difficult 
Incidents in the -heart-life of: parishioners 
of Carmichael, of Drumtochty, who later went to 
$7.00 net, postpaid, 


the Master’s Garden 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLosson. Bright character 
sketches by the author of ‘Fishin’ Jimmy” and 
other well-known books. 
| folks who are tremendously interesting when seen 
through Mrs. Slosson’s eyes. 


Pen pictures of just plain 


$7.00 net, postpaid. 


By Wi trrep T.. GRENFELL. Dr. Grenfell’s own 
stories of the people on the Labrador. 
ing, thrilling, inspiring. The book is fully illus- 
trated. $7.00 net, postpaid. 


Outdoors, Indoors, 
and Up the Chimney 


By Cuartes MclItvaine. A nature-book for the 
young people ; but older people will be likely to read 
it through when once they pick it up. 
readable, but useful—for instance, the woodsman’s 
75 cents net, postpaid. 


Entertain- 


Not only 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


( Continued from preceding page) 
natural boundary ‘(v. 26). His purpose in 
all this is to get Li to scongnhie tierae@ed 
(v. 27), to whom they owe their very exist- 
ence (v. 28). Such a being it is unworthy 
for men to seek to depict in any idolatrous 
way (v. 29). For ages he has endured the 


disobedience or misapprehension of men, but 
now at last demands their repentance, voic- 
ing his plea through One whom he attested 
by raising him from the dead (vs. 30, 31). 
They listened courteously up to that mo- 
ment. But his reference to a resurrection 





‘| seemed to brand Paul as an impractical en- 


thusiast. He made so slight an impression 
that he not only left the city without delay, 
but altered completely his method of evan- 
gelization thereafter, Heceased to ‘*adapt’’ 
his teachings to his hearers, as if they needed 
to have the truth presented to them in some 
peculiar fashion, He preached the simple 
gospel in a very straightforward fashion. 
Great as may have been, therefore, his cha- 
grin at the meager result of his efforts at 
Athens, the result was salutary. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


For clear-cut and helpful comments on 
this incident, Bartlett. in the New Century 
Bible is to be recommended. Stifler’s ‘* In- 
troduction ’’ is to be recommended, but, as 
often, imputes a meaning which seems 
strained. The article ‘*‘ Areopagus ’’ in the 
Bible Dictionary should be read. 


III, SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING, 


The central thought of this passage seems 
to be the futility of substituting any other 
method of reaching the hearts of men for the 
declaration of the simple gospel. 

Paul at Athens. How did he come to be 
alone? What principal impression did his 
surroundings make upon him ? 

His Conversations, For what kind of 
activity was Athens noted? What class of 
people regarded Athens as their Mecca? 
On what themes would Paul naturally enter 
into conversation with them ? 

The Areopagus. In what two senses may 


| this expression be understood? If it was a 


council, of whom would it have been com- 
posed? With what body known to us could 
it be compared ? i 

Paul's Address, “What did he assert re- 
garding ‘God’s. nature and power? What 
about his. representation? What about his 
will toward: men? 

its Effect. Why did his mention of the 
resurrection break up the paihening? Was 
his stay in Athens unfruitful ? 

Pauls Lesson; From t Corinthians 2: 
1-5, referring to the period immediately fol- 
lowing this visit to Athens, what would we 
infer that Paul determined to do henceforth? 








Busy Doctor 
Sometimes Overiooks a Point 


The physician is such a busy man that 
the sometimes overlooks a valuable point 
to which his attention may be called by 
an intelligent patient who is a thinker. 

‘‘ About a year ago my attention was 
called to Grape-Nuts by one of my pa- 
tients,” says a physician of Cincinnati. 

‘* At the time my own health was bad 
and I was pretty wellrun down but I saw 
at once that the theories behind Grape- 
Nuts were sound afd that if-the food 
was all that was claimed, it was a per- 
fect food. 

‘*So I commenced to use Grape-Nuts 
with cream twice a day and in a short 
time I began to improve in every way 
and I am now much stronger, feel better 
and weigh more than ever before in my 
life. 

‘**I know that all of this good is due to 
Grape-Nuts and I am firmly convinced 
that the claims made for the food are 
true. 

‘* [have recommended, and still recom- 
mend, Grape-Nuts to a great many of 
my patients with splendid results, and 
in some cases the improvement of pa- 
tients on this fine food has been wonder- 
ful. 3 : 

‘‘As a brain and nerve food, in fact, 
as a general food, Grape-Nuts stands 
alone.” 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 
‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 











are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


JULY 16, 1909 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next Weex’s 
Lesson. 

1, Why was Corinth an ideal place for 
Paul’s ministry? 2. How much of a com- 
pany had he in Corinth? 3. Was Gallio 
indifferent or discriminating ? 4. What were 
the results of this year and a half? 


Wasuesurn Cotiece, Topeka, Kansas. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 27, 1909. 
Heroes of Missions in China (Matt. 
: 5 : 13-16). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The ideal servant (Isa. 42 : 1-4). - 
‘TUES.—Redemption by units (Isa. 44 : 1-8). 
WED.—A promise to the Orient (Isa. 60 : 


1-3). 
THURS.—Good soldiers (2 Tim. 2 : 1-9). 
FRI.—A missionary's life (Acts 20 : 17-35). 
Sat.—Love — persecution (Matt. 5: 
. 43-48). 














Tell about the early heroes in China, 
Describe the Boxer rebellion and its martyrs, 
What is the hope of China? 


PIDOBERT MORRISON never regarded 
himself as a hero. He was a sincere, 
simple-hearted, undaunted servant of 

Christ, who never praised himself nor sought 

praise from others. But we must regard him 

asa true hero of missionsin China. He went 
out to China alone in 1807. He was able to 
get a footing only by acting as translator for 
the East India Comany, and he had to do 
his work in the most careful; unobtrusive way. 
But he did it, making dictionaries, translat- 
ing the Bible and other books, teaching such 
men as he could, and planting in China the 
first seeds of the mighty ‘sowing whose har- 
vests we are beginningtoreap. For twenty- 
seven years Morrison worked in China, and 
neither: confinement: ‘to’ the “smalt -fteld of 
action, .allowed him-in:.the trading past, nor 
any opposition of Chinese-or English trader 
ever broke-down his courageous’ resolution 
or his humble devotion. ‘s 


William C. Burns was another English 
missionary in China who went out in 1847 
and died in 1868. He was a flaming apostle. 
Love glowed in him like a fire and he counted 
not his life dear to himself nor any possession 
of any worth, so that he. might preach his 
adored Saviour to the Chinese, He dressed 
as the Chinese people and sought to live 
among them as one of themselves. He kept 
nothing for himself and when he had gone 
and relatives at heme opened the trunk 
which contained all his property, one of the 
children standing by and looking on with 
wonder asked, *‘ And was Uncle William so 
very poor?’’ He was indeed, as his Master 
had been, who for our sakes became poor 
that we, through his poverty, might become 
rich, 

John Livingstone Nevius went out to 
China from the state of New York in 1853, 
and after years of rich and fruitful work at 
Ningpo removed to Chefoo to open new 
work in the province of Shantung. There he 
wrought for eleven years to benefit the people. 
He introduced many of our American fruits, 
giving seeds and slips to all who would take 
them, and in this way brought to multitudes 
a new means of livelih He was the 
saviour of many lives in a great famine, 
through the distribution of relief which he 
organized wisely. And above all he was a 
tireless preacher of the gospel, and earnestly 
believed that, just as in the days of the apos- 
tles, so now there was power in the gospel, 
without any aids or payments, to spread itself 
throughout the world. He visited Korea 
at the time of the inception of the missionary 
work there, and the plans adopted were those 
which he had come to regard as the wisest 
plans of missionary work. He died in Chefoo 
in 1893, and his wife has written an excellent 
biography which is published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

None of these were martyrs, but the heroes 
of missions in China have numbered martyrs 
in the roll,—many noble missionary martyrs 
and many faithful Chinese Christians who 
loved not their lives unto death but who 
loved Christ unto death ands beyond, Miss 


( Continued on nem page, secona column) 














LESSON FOR JULY 25 (Acts 17 : 16-34) 





THE 
MAID % 
SPOT- 





This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the yt can 
be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 


A “NATIONAL 
PIN-MONEY LEAGUE” 


Has been formed by promi y nm in 
New York City; the object of the league is to offer 

,. Suggestions, and.to render practica} assistance toevery 
one wishing to earn money at home; send us ro cents 

‘ also your: name and- address: in full, and we will send 
you at once over 80 suggestions for. home. work of all. 
Linda, any one of which, if carefully carried oyt, will 
give'you an assured income of from $5 to $50 a week ; 
no. canvassing; unquestionable references furnished. 
Address the secretary of the ‘ 


: NATIONAL PIN-MONEY LEAGUE 
Department 34. BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Mape: 


None better. Superior to many. Plain, clear, 
easily read at a distance. 8 kinds, 4 sizes, from* 
b0c to $7.50. The only low priced maps published 
showing the routes of the Apostle Paul in colored 
ond dor Gatalogue. A. HE, RRLENES &CO., Publishers, 
e she: 
Som “sad Pine Street, Bt. Louis, Mo.” 
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32 page specimen Nal | of the new hymn book 
mp. 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., NEW YORK or CHICAGO. 
The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course properes young men and women 
for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 
taries, missionary workers, and pastors’ assistants. 
24th year begins September 22, 7909. ress 

The Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


GRADUATE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. 
C. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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THE USE OF THE IND/V/DUAL 
recent LOMMUNION SERVICE was in- 
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COMMUNION SERVICE CO 
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In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Miner’s ‘‘China’s Book of Martyrs’? is full 
of stories of such heroic devotion. 

“Mr. Su, who lived in the city of Pin 
Chou, when he was seized and bound by the 
Boxers, took from his belt a string of cash; 
and, handing it to his father, said : ‘ Your 
son, while living, has not been able to mani- 
fest to the full his filial devotion. I give you 
this money toward the account of my heart 
indebtedness to you.’ 

** Kneeling he 
receive my spirit. 
pray earnestly for the Boxers. As soon as 
as his words fell on their ears they exclaimed 
in a rage, ‘ You thing, you! When about to 
die do you still revile us?’ And the cruel 
swords sent him into the presence of his 
Heavenly Father.’’ 


al 


Parents’ Problems 
(Continued from page 349) 


Then he commenced to 


count itself—thus giving the book a value 
for all-aged readers, and affording a choice 
of language to the parent reading to the child. 
The stories cover the whole field from the 
creation to the resurrection of Jesus, 

5. Zell Me a True Story. By Mary Stew: 
art. ($1.25.) 

This book is arare combination of ex- 
cellences ; the stories are well selected, told 
in a wholesome, vivacious, vivid way, with 
an unusual insight to the child mind, and 
with a wise restraint and masterful discern- 
ment of the essential] thing. It is convenient 
ia size, not heavy, and contains a few art 
illustrations. 

6. Bible Stories in Bible Language. B 
Edward T. Potier. ($1.00.) A handy vol- 
ume covering the Bible story from Eden to 
Stephen. Introduction by Bishop Potter. 

7. Two small pocket volumes of ‘‘ The 
Modern Reader’s Bible’’ series — Bidle 
Stories. By Richard G. Moulton, Ph. D, 
(50 cents a vol.) 

_ 8. A Primer of Old Testament History. 
By the Rev. O. R. Barnicott, LL.D, (30 
cents.) - One of ‘*The Temple Series of 
Bible Handbooks.’’ In simple, direct lan- 
guage, but not for youngest 2 : 

9. Bible Stories Without Names. * By the 
Rev. Harry Smith. (75 cents.) No naines 
mentioned. A capital book to read to a‘ circle 
of older children or adults. ‘The names ‘are 
to be guessed: Very well conceived and 
éxecuted. Good for’ a Sunday game; also 
for training classes, : 

10. Zhe Boys’ Life of Christ. By William 
Byron Forbush. ($1.25.) Vivid, energetic, 
and finely adapted to youth, 

11. Zhe Two Kings. By the Rev. L. H. 
Schuh, Ph.D. (50 cents.) Talks to the 
young involving Bible matter, although not 
exactly Bible stories. Interesting, simple, 
and well worked out. 


The inquirer also asks for other stories. 
This field is too large to invade, but I can- 
not refrain from mentioning Jz Zime With 
the Stars. By Thomas K. Beecher. (75 
cents.) Mother Stories. By Maud Lindsay. 
($1.00.) “The Story Hour. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin and Nora A, Smith. ($1.00.) 

There are several excellent books of Bible 
lessons for children which might be named as 
supplemental to, although not quite in the 
same sphere as the foregoing : 

1. An Introduction to the Bible for Teach- 
ers of Children. By Georgia Louise Cham- 
berlin. ($1.00.) Designed for junior grades. 
Very competent. 

2.. Kindergarten Bible Stories. By Laura 
E. Cragin. ($1.25.) Narrations very full and 
in the kindergarten spirit. 

3. Child Religion in Song and Story. By 
Georgia Louise Chamberlin and Mary Root 
Kern. ($1.00.) For primary grades. Very 
suggestive, both in method and in material. 

4. How to Plan a Lesson. By Marianna 
C. Brown. (50 cents.) Discriminating and 
pedagogically sound; for teachers of chil- 
dren. 

5. Lesson Stories for the Kindergarten 
Grades of the Bible School. By Lois S. 
Palmer. (75 cents.) A suggestive manual. 
Quite condensed. 

6. The Bible in Lesson and Story. By 
Ruth Mowry Brown. ($1.25.) Attractive 
and suggestive. 

7. One Year of Sunday-School Lessons 
for Young Children. By Florence U. Palmer. 
($1.00.) Attractive and suggestive. 

8. Great Truths Simply Told. By George 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 71mes. 


L.Weed. (35 cents.) For youngest children. 


prayed, * Heavenly. Father, |> 
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| Children at Home 





The Joke Plant 
By Hilda Richmond 


ee HO watered Grandma’s plants?’’ 
asked Marcia, coming around the 
house to where the other. children 
were Playing with picture-puzzles. 
“I did. Why?’’ asked Thomas fitting an 
arm to his man’s body without looking up. 
*©You broke her fern all down,’’ said 
Marcia. 
**] didn’t!’’ cried Thomas. 


**T was just 
as careful as could be.’”’ 


**1 guess I saw it,’? said Marcia. ‘It 
was all withered and drooping.’’ 
**Why Marcia Packer!”’ said Julia. ‘I 


saw that fern 
was all right.’ 

** And I saw it,’”’ put in Joseph, ‘‘ and it 
was all broken, just as Marcia says, I guess 
I can see as well as any one.”’ 

The children’s voices grew louder and 
louder, until Grandma came out to see what 
was goingon, She listened to their story, 
and then said, ‘‘ Suppose we go and see the 
plant. Maybe that will tell.’’ 

Julia and Thomas looked very triumphant 
when the little plant was all right and not 
drooping at all, Marcia could scarcely be- 


just a few minutes ago, and it 
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NEW YORK REALESTATE 


FOR THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


Invest any amount from 
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up (cash or annual install- 
ments for TEN YEARS) 
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ACCUMULATING STOCK 


Security Unquestioned. 
$3,000,000 ASSETS 


Write for Booklet S.S. giving 
references and 14 years’ results 
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lieve he: eyes, and Joseph looked very shame 
faced, but just as Julia and Thomas were 
saying, ‘* What did we tell you? ’’ Grandma 
reached over and touched the delicate fern- 
like leaves. All at once they drooped and 
fell, and the plant looked very forlorn stand- 
ing there all broken and wilted. 

** Why! Why ! Why !”’ cried the children, 
but Grandma motioned to them to wait. 

One by one the little frond like leaves be- 
gan to rise and in a few minutes were as fine 
looking as any one could wish. Grandma 
explained that it was called Sensitive Plant, 
and the children tried over and over to see 
the leaves fall and revive, but they never 
called it Sensitive Plant. 

‘That isn’t a very good name,’’ said 
Joseph. ‘I’m going to call it the Joke 
Plant, because it played such a trick on, us,’’ 
And to this very day the children look for 
Joke Plants whenever they go to visit their 
grandmother on the farm, and tell how they 
once were foolish enough to quarrel about 
them, 


KENTON, OHIO. 








An Old Timer 
Has Had Experiences 


A woman who has used’ Postum since 
it came upon the market knows from ex- 
perience the wisdom of using Postum in 
place of coffee if one values health and 
aclear brain. She says: 

‘*At the time Postum was first put on 
the market I was suffering from nervous 
dyspepsia, and my physician. had re- 

eatedly told me not to use tea or coffee. 

inally I decided to take his advice and 
try Postum. I got a package and had 
it carefully prepared, finding it delicious 
to the taste. SoI continued its use and 
very soon its beneficial effects convinced 
me of its value, for I got well of my 
nervousness and dyspepsia. 

‘* My husband had been drinking coffee 
all his life until it had affected his nerves 
terribly and I persuaded him to shift to 
Postum. It was easy toget him to make 
thechange for the Postum isso delicious. 
It certainly worked wonders for him. 

‘*We soon learned that Postum does 
not exhilarate or depress and does not 
stimulate, but steadily and honestly 
strengthens the nerves and the stomach, 

“To make a long story short, our 
entire family continued to use Postum 
with satisfying results as shown in our 
fine condition of health and we have 
noticed a rather unexpected improve- 
ment in brain and nerve power.” 

Increased brain and nerve power al- 
ways follows the use of Postum in place 
of coffee, sometimes ina very marked 
manner, ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Watch Hill 


RHODE ISLAND 


a historic and fascinating ocean resort 
on the New England coast, four hours by 
rail from New York. Both ocean and 
bay frontage; surf bathing ; sailing and 
rowing. Good fishing and crabbing. 
Fine roads; golf; famous sunset views; 
select cottage patronage ; few hotels, of 
which the old-established house of rea- 
sonable rates, with all modern improve- 
ments, is 


Hotel 
Plimpton 


John C. Kebabian, Proprietor. Send 


for illustrated booklet. 











This year it is 


Quaint Cape Cod 


and the beauty spot is 


Sagamore Beach 


(Sixty miles from Boston, on Cape Cod Bay.) 
** Excellence without Extravagance.’"’ 
Do you own a seashore home? If not, why not? 
We Can make it easy and inexpensive for you to 


locate at Sagamore Beach. 200 lots sold to just 
your kind of people. 


350 Lots for Sale at $100 to $1,200. 


Liberal cash discount or monthly payments. 
Hotel and Boarding House accommodations $8.00 
to $17.50 per week. 

Send for booklet and programs. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
i, N. Lathrop, Gen’1 M’g’r. Sagamore Beach, Mass. 














Sankey’s Story 


“ MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOs- 

PEL HYMNS” is the title of lra D. Sankey’s 
wonderfully interesting book of autobiographical 
reminiscences. 410 pages. 24 illustrations. Beauti- 
fully bound. Price, $1.50, postpaid. ‘he Sunday 
School ‘limes Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











The only safe, sure and painiess way 


to remove corns is to tak 
all with A-OOMN SALVE. No danne 


m razor cuts. 15 ‘te at denen &‘ 
or be mail. —_ - 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 








: R A Remedy for 
L>~“2\ RHEUMATISM 

and GOUT 
Tastes like Soda Water and 
does not distress the stomach. 


at druggists 50c &$1 or by mail 








! Urie Acid Eliminant 





THE TARRANT CO. 
164-6 Chambers 8t., N. W 
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Cost of Industrial Insurance 
Further Keduced Voluntarily 


By , 
The Prudential 
Industrial Policies now being issued have In- 

creased Benefits, averaging over 10% and will ~ 


Give Many Millions of Dollars 


of Life Insurance more ‘ie the old rates would have provided. 


! Over 20 Million Dollars 


Fittra ‘Life tasdtance: ils alse beén’ added voluntarily to 
Industrial Policiés issued since January Ist, 1907, and 
in force July rst, 1909, with no increase in Premiums, 


| This is the Greatest Benefit to Policyholders 
Ever Granted by The Prudential, Giving 
_| More Life Insurance for the Money than 
ai any similar Policy Ever Before Issued. 











You want the Best in Life Insurance at the Lowest Cost. Write 
to The Prudential for it. State age. Address Department 126. 











THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
MAS THE 


‘TRENGTH OF Mer ee | ry 
ol ae The Prudential 
; INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA . 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


